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Page 31, line ro, woafted read drifted, 
74, 17, even read ever. 
62, laſt, Haunauay read Hanuay. 
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BOOK Tn THIRD. 


SONG loved peace, becauſe he 
/ loved his people; but Perfig's 

" honour was yet dearer to him, 
ſince without that no laſting peace 
could be ſecured — An unexpected 
affront compelled him to take up arms. 
The rapacious governor of the ner 
Egyptian ſultan at Halep, regardleſs of 
_ Uſong's deputy who was appointed to 
conduct Zeno to his native city, had 
detained the embaſſador, inſulted him, 
"Vow 1 and 


15 f 
and ſeized on part of the gifts he was 
bearing to Venice. Scarce could the 
remonſtrances and menaces of the Per- 
ſian obtain from the Circoffian robber, 
that Zeno, half plundered, ſhould at 


& | length be cara] to depart. 


This indignity, offered to the repre- 


ſentative of a friendly ſtate,” who tra- 
velled under his ſafeguard, Chang could 


not forbear reſenting. Merwan, a cap- 
tain of the guard, a calm but reſolute 


Perſian, was ſent to Alkahirah : he re- 
preſented to the new fal:an O! Malek or 
Thaber, that nature itſelf had formed 
the tie which united Perſia and Egypt, 
fince the Oſnans were the common 
enemies of both ; that the amity which 
ſubſiſted between Per/ia and Venice had 


no 


no other object but to eounterbalands 
the ſpreading power of that enterpriſing 
people; and that all Vong demanded 
Was, that the Sultan ſhould diſavow the 
conduct of his ſubſtitute, and declare 
it an act of injuſtice in which he was no 
ways concerned. 


The governor of Halep was one of 
the four and twenty Princes, who, from 
mere abje& ſlaves, were now become 
the lords of Egypt: he was in high 
repute among his brethren, and had 
preatly contributed to the preſent ſul- 
tan's elevation, This ſceptered ſlave 
had neither inclination nor courage to 
chaſtiſe his friend. The anſwer was | 
long deferred; and at length the Per. 
| 
| 


Jian was diſmiſſed with a ſlight palliation 


f 4 ] 
of the offence, nearly amounting to 
as great an inſult as the deed itſelf. 
The counſels of the Egyptian court were 
feeble and deſultory; the Sultan gave up 
but few moments of his luxurious life to 
the cares of government, and always ha- 
ſtily adopted ſuch partial meaſures as were 
ſuggeſted by his eunuchs, or ſome for- 


midable ey. 


Merwan haſted back to Schiras; and 
 Uſong, though loth to ſhed the blood 
of his people, prepared for war. The 
Curds who dwelled in tents were ſum- 
moned forth: at Tabris a choſen band 
of Georgian cavalry joined the camp: 
the emperor headed one half of the 
Perſian ſtanding forces, together with 
the few markſmen he had trained up 
himſelf. 


1 
himſelf. This ſelect hoſt met in the 
fertile meads of Aderbeiſſbanu. Uſong 
| led it through Erbil and Merdin, to- 
wards Halep; and threw terror into 
Orfe, a town belonging to the ſultan. 
D/huneid came with a conſiderable 
number ef Arabian volunteers to the 
aſſiſtance of his valorous friend. 


The native vigor of the old Circa/ 
Jans had indeed been ſoftened by the 
luxuries of Egypt; but the ſwarms of 
ſavage Nogajans, Crimeans, Georgians and 
Circafſians that yearly flocked to com- 
plwKwẽbete the army of the Mamaluks, ſtill 
maintained amongſt them the rough 
ſpirit of bravery, which particularly 
diſtinguiſhes all undepraved and inde- 
pendent nations. The ſultan advanced 

AZ 1 at 


practiſed in the uſe of ſtre- arms. 
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at the head of a powerful army, Pro- 


vided with a large train of artillery, 
and ſeveral legions of ſoldiers long 


Uſong knew his Perfians: he knew that 
this ingenious, and by no means puſilla- 
nimous people, obedient to the call of 
honour, vigorouſly aſſail a foe; but are 
too eaſily daunted by every check of ad- 


verſe fortune, He made choice of an 


advantageous poſt, and frequently ſent 


out parties of horſe to riſk ſmall ſkir- 


miſhes; in which the ſabres and better 
conduct of the Perſans uſually prevailed, 


Thus he inſpired his troops with con- 
fidence, and intimidated the enemy. 
He daily drew out his forces in battle 
ner, and the Egyptians followed his 


N example; 


1 

example; but before an attack could be 
made, Uſong never failed to retire into 
his camp, which, being ſheltered by 
fortified ' eminences and defended by 
the heavy artillery, was effectually 
guarded againſt any attempt of his 
adverſaries. Ten ſucceſſive days did he 
thus alternately come forward and 
then retreat; till at length the Circaſſans, 
accuſtomed to theſe unmeaning feints, 
began to make ſport of the warlike mo- 
tions of the Perſians. But on the ele- 
venth day, U/ong marched out his army 
two hours before the riſing of the ſun, 
and no ſooner had its firſt rays appeared, 
but he gave the ſignal for the attack“. 
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4 * Per ſia“s ſymbo! was the riſing ſun. 2 | 


1 
The eyes of all Perſia are now upon 
9 you,” cried he to the leaders of his ar- 
my : She numbers all your heroic deeds, 
and will reward them with everlaſting, 


. glory.“ The word was, Perſia's ho- 


nour. The animated Perſans ruſhed with 


new kindled fire among the heedleſs and 


unprepared Circaſſians. Many thouſands 


fell; and the ſurvivors abandoned Upper 
Syria and Halep unto the conqueror. 


Uſong led his victorious army through 


the fineſt provinces of Aſia, towards 


Syria. His view was not to weaken 
Egypt, for he conſidered that power as 
the barrier of Pera. He heard with 


pleaſure that an embaſſy was on the 
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* Bizarre has related this victory. 
9 road 


1 
| road from Mlkatireb, übe came to offer : 
terms of accommodation. Uſong de- 
manded no more after the victory, than 
he had done before. The governor of 
. Halep was degraded from his dignity, 
and from the rank he held among the 
tour and twenty princes: all the valu- 
able effects that had been taken from 
Zeno were brought together and reſtor- 
ed: and the only condition hong impoſed 
on the Egyptian monarch was, that his 
intercourſe with Venice ſhould, for the 
future, be carried on without impedi- 
ment or moleſtation through the ſultan's 
harbours and dominions; and that a 
free tranſit ſhould be permitted to all 
travellers and merchandiſe. Perfia re- 
tained the conquered part of Agezira. 
„ 


E 
The emperor had now compaſſed 
his aim: the honour of Perſia was vindi- 
cated, and that important object had 
been obtained with little bloodſhed. He 
wiſhed not to enlarge his dominions, 
for the extent of Perfja could have 
ſatisſicd an ambition much greater than 
that of U/enz, He releaſed the pri- 
ſoners; and, after having diſtributed 
adequate gifts and honours among the 
princes, commanders, and private men, 
he diſperſed the army in the plains of 
 Tabris-—He made diligent ſearch after 
every meritorious action, and left none 
-unrewarded : he perſonally addreſſed 
-thoſe who had moſt ſignalized them- 
ſelves; he thanked them in the name 
210 Perfi 'a : and the chiefs had orders to 


pro- 
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proclaim to the whole army the em- 


peror's high eſteem and approbation. 


eng flew to the arms of his Liofi ” 


and found the Chineſe colony conſidera- 
bly augmented by an addition of new 
_ artiſts. The meſſenger was returned, and 
had brought letters from the wiſe Lie- 
wang, The venerable Zongtu had abdi- 
cated. all his high: offices, and retired to 
Kiofoe, the native place of his great an- 
ceſtor Kong-fu-ſee ; where, as he ſaid, he 
would now, in the practice of wiſdom, 


peaceably await his dying hour. He 
hinted that corruption daily gained 
ground at court. Ig Zong was an in- 


fant: the Tartars committed frequent 


depredations in the empire; and the 
emperor himſelf was ſoon after taken 
” hs by 


| E 

by the Mongalians in a deciſive battle, 
and led away captive into Tartary. Lie. 
wang fore ſaw the downfall of the em- 
pire; which was not indeed accom- 
pliſheq till long after, but the cauſes 
of which were then already eve and 
irremediable. 


Tidings were alſo brought from 77. 
murtaſh, to whom the victory that had 
been gained over the Chineſe was partly 
_ owing. * But Uſeng's proſperity is far 
* dearer to me, than the moſt ſignal 
victories,” ſaid the affectionate * 


rent. 


A dignified Arab arrived at the ſame 
time with a letter from the reverend 


Haan, which he was ordered to 
| deliver 


d 
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deliver into the emperor's own hands. 
The aged Alid congratulated the ſon of 


his tender love, on all the good the 
world proclaimed of him, and on the 


great ſucceſs that had attended all his 
enterprizes. But one thing,” ſaid he, 


is yet wanting to complete the glo- 


« rious work — Haſſan does not hear 


that religious matters have yet been 


« enquired into : the Meſchides are 
« deſerted: the voice of admonition 


is ſilent; and the bewildered people 


« loſe ſight of the prophets, and for- 
« pet even God himſelf. 


eng had the greateſt veneration for 


| the Supreme Being; and though he gave 


no credit to the miracles of the prophet, 
yet he thought the world greatly in- 
4 debted 
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1 to Mahomet for having reſtrain- 
ed idolatry, and taught his Arabs to 
adore the true and only God—Neither 
had the rites of public worſhip eſcaped 
his notice. The wiſe monarch was too 
well perſuaded that religion is the real 
tie of human ſociety; that it eſtabliſhes 
a friendly intercourſe among mankind; 
and moſt effectually induces the na- 2 
tions to obey their ſovereigns, conſi- | 
dering them as the vice-gerents of the 
Moſt High. Too well had the Chinefe 
convinced him, that without the fear 
of the Almighty, men might indeed be 
brought to obſerve an outward deco- 
rum; but that no ſufficient check 
could ever be oppoſed to their prevail- 
ing appetites. 


And 


nd 


1 156 } 
L ID yet Haſſan's reproof was found- 
Long had, with ſorrow, experi- 


400 the impoſſibility of finding per- 
ſons qualified for the än ſer- 
vice of the Lord. He had met in 
Perſia with no ſchools, where teachers 


of religious doctrines were educated ; 
and no Iman, whole learning and morals 


were adequate to the high dignity — 
chief miniſter of divine worſhip i 18 bound 


at all times to ſupport. 


1 He ſe applied to the reverend Alid, and 


ee that he would himſelf endea- 


vour to make practicable, what he fo 


warmly recommended. He begged : a 


number of the moſt religious Arabs to 


preſide at the ſacred functions in the 
prin- 
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of learning and virtue, as might inſtruct 
the Perſſan youth in the precepts of reli- 


prayed his friend to be particularly at- 
tentive in the choice of ſuch men, as 


tice of godlineſs and virtue. He owned, 


5 
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principal Meſchides *, and of ſuch men 


gion, and in other uſeful knowledge. 
He knew the great advantage of form- 
ing the minds and hearts of the people. 
He acknowledged however to the zea- 
lous Haſſan, that his ſole object was 
the worſhip of the only God; and 
that he paid no regard to the adora- 
tion of a man, nor to the inveterate 
wranglings of bigotted ſecretaries. He 


had no other aim but the knowledge 
of the true God, and the conſtant prac- 


_— y 
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* Moſques. 
that 


1 
that though he did not ſlight the inno- 
cent ceremonies, and pious ablutions of 
the Mahometans, yet he could not but 


conſider it as a childiſh folly, to think 
of pleaſing the Divinity by exterior 
rituals of devotion, which even the worſt 


of hearts can moſt religiouſly obſerve. 


In the mean while he cauſed the 
Meſchides in the towns to be reſtored, 
and made ready for the aſſemblies of the 


faithful. He ſought, by means of his 


delegates, after grave and godly men ; 
whom he appointed to read to the peo- 


ple, on ſtated holidays, ſuch portions of 
the Koran as the Mollabs Abdul of Ta- 
bris*, and Mahomet Raze Emiune a di- 


. 
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The Mid have ſince continued this inſtitution. 
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ciple of the” former, had ſclected for 


that purpoſe ; in which the great attri- 


butes of the Deity, our duty of con- 


forming to the commandments of the 


Almighty, and the means of attaining 


at this moſt ſalutary end, were amply 
explained and perſuaſively enforced. 
He allowed theſe readers to add ſuch 


arguments, drawn from natural divi- 


nity and practical morality, as might 
be wanting in the Koran. — The five 
daily prayers were ſtrictly enjoined to all 
the old belicvers. 


feng aſſigned a competent proviſion 


for the miniſters of the divine ſervice: 


a tenth part of the land- tax was ſet aſide | 


for their maintenance. But the em- 


peror would neither inveſt them with 
= 8 


„ 
any judicial authority, as the Oſnans had 
unwiſely done; nor grant them the leaſt 
immunity from the general laws and 
ordinary tribunals. He had ſeen in 
the hiſtories of Europe, the dreadful 
conſequences the error of the Naza- 


rene princes had expoſed them to, in 


ſuffering, through their imbecility, the 
clergy to form itſelf into a ſeparate 
order; and at length into a ſovercigg 
ſtate which exhauſted the people even 
of neceſlaries, baniſhed all natural li- 
berty, and ſoon became ſo powerful 
and audacious, as to ſubvert the throne 
of thoſe princes who oppoſed themſelves 
to the ſuperſtitious obedience paid to 
the arrogant head of that church. The 
chief Mollah of the emperor's Meſchide 
was leſs the head of the Perſian clergy, 
„ =. than 


1 
than the emperor's ſuperintendant of 
that body. 7 4 


Haſſan now alſo perceived how ſcarce 
thoſe men are, whoſe hearts are pene- 
trated with the truths their mouths 

_ profeſs; but he did all that the gene- 
ral corruption would allow : he choſe 
the graveſt among the priefts, and in- 
vited from their ſolitary retreats thoſe 
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ſages who had dedicated themſelves to 
heavenly meditations : the ſmall num- 
ber he was able to collect he carefully 
examined himſelf, and ſent them to the 
emperor ; who {ſurrendered to them the 
chief Meſchides in the capital cities. 
Moſt of them were Alids of the race of 
Hoſſein, fon to the daughter of Maho- 
met; and theſe have long after conti- 
nued 
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nued in poſſeſſion of the higheſt digni- 
ties in the prieſthood, 


Uſong was more ſucceſsful in the in- 
{titution of public ſchools. The Per- 
fians are acute, and naturally qualified 
for all the ſciences that pertain to ethics, 
wit, and numbers. The empire boaſt- 
ed of many ſublime paets, ſolid mora- 
liſts, and profound aſtronomers. —Uſonug 
eſtabliſhed alſo higher ſeminaries, in 
which men of the greateſt eminence *, 
and even ſome Perſian nobles, undertook 
the more important offices of complet- 
ing the education of their youths ; 
who, on their parts, ſhewed an equal 
ardour to imbibe the ſuperior doctrines 


— 


— 
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* See Chardin's travels. 
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of wiſdom and of knowledge. The 

emperor's auſpicious eye, and his atten- 
tion to prefer the beſt proficients, gave 
active life to all his regulations. He 
cauſed the pupils to be examined pub- 
licly and unprepared, in the ſciences they 
cultivated; and the queſtions that were 
propoſed were diſtributed to them by 

lots. Uſong himſelf, or in his abſence 
his delegate, preſided at theſe examina- 
tions; and the manner in which the 
ſtudents had acquitted themſelves, was 

regiſtered in the preſence of the whole 

aſſembly. Thoſe who had merited 

three honourable teſtimonies, were cer- 
:ain of ſpeedy promotion : the judges 

yere choſen out of their number ; the 

1ew elects, after having, during three 

ears, heard the law-proceedings in the 

5 5 neareſt 
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1 
neareſt courts, underwent another pub- 
lic examination, and were then ſeated 


on the bench. The emperor reflected 


on the Chineſe eſtabliſhments; but he 
found means to prevent the evil effects 
of bribes and intereſt which too often art- 


fully conveyed the rewards of real merit 
to ſlothful ignorance, or native imbecility. 


5 Uſons flattered himſelf that by means 


of this public eſſay, the concourſe of 
the inquiſitive Per/ians, and their quick 


penetration, which was never wont to 
ſpare notorious errors, would effectu- 


ally obviate the influence of favour, 
and the iniquitous practices of venality. 
Every preſiding judge, every delegate 
muſt feel conſcious ſhame in inſcribing, 
before a number of intelligent witneſſes, 


B 4 falſe 
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falſe deciſions of the probstioners me- 
rit. The emperor's prevailing maxim 


was, to puniſh rigorouſly whoever 
ſhould attempt to impoſe upon him; and 
here a fraud could ſcarce be long con- 
cealed, ſince a whole town had the in- 
ſpection of every public eſſay : the lots 
contributed alſo to prevent unfair par- 
tiality; they were drawn in the even- 
ing, and the examination always began 
at the next riſing ſun. 


But Uſorg founded alſo other ſchools, 
of which Per//a had diſcovered no trace 
in any other nation. He cauſed large 


and commodious buildings * to be 


erected, in which many artiſts were 


* Chardin's deſcription of haben. 
We 
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ſupported by imperial ſalaries, and em- 


ployed merely for the ſervice of the 


court. He gave the preference to thoſe 


arts that owe their progreſs rather to 
genius and underſtanding, than to the 


mere rote of practice. Fe entertained 


painters and architects. Other artifi- 
cers prepared various arms of ſteel and 
braſs for the emperor; and others again 
imitated in ſilk the gayeſt flowers of na- 


ture. — Some chaced, in elegant diſ- 


play, the poliſhed gems of Hindoſtan, 
and the pearls of Perſia : ſome wove 
the fineſt velvets, which could beequalled 
by no other nations; and ſome tinged 
the ſilks and wool with the brighteſt 
and yet molt laſting colours, in which 
they excelled even the induſtrious Eu- 
ropeans, The moſt. ſkilful received ; 

large 


10 
large ſtipends, and the Whole wages of 
their labour were beſides punctually 
paid them; they could alſo rely on the 
emperor's continued favour. By this 
wiſe inſtitution, Per//a procured to it- 
ſelf not only a conſiderable number of 
eminent artiſts, but alſo an excellent 
ſchool for the whole empire. — The 
fruits of Uſenz's wiſdom ſurvived him 
many ages.—The Perſſans are not in- 
ventive, and the many luxuries of na- 
ture that ſurround them relax their en- 
deavours to procure new articles of 

convenience : foreign inventors, and 
ingemous Europeans were therefore call- 
cd in, who laid before the Perſians 
ſuch ſamples as ſerved to guide their 
imitating genius. Many eminent maſ- 
ters, who were known to excell in their 

8 74 505 
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profeſſions, were alſo borrowed from 


ſeveral other countries, 


The Perſians, in fact, made great im- 


provements in ſeveral arts. Gold is to 


this day wrought by them in the higheſt 
perfection: at Yezed, brocades are wove, 
of which the inch is valued at twenty-four 
ounces of filver* : the Perſian carpets 
are deemed an ornament in all the king- 
doms of the univerſe : the half tranſpa- 


rent earthen wares were found both har- 
der and their colours brighter than 
thoſe of Chinteching : the Perſian turners 
and tanners their pewter and copper 
veſſels their arms, bows and ſteel 


works, ſoon rivalled and even ſurpaſſed 


At. 8 — 
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* Chardin's, T. V. 


all 


1 

all other eaſtern manufactures. Their 
filks became, in a ſhort time, the richeſt 
article of exportation, which brought 
yearly 420,000 pounds of ſilver into 
the empire. All theſe ſources amply re- 
funded the ſums that were ſent abroad, 
for real neceſſaries, or for the ſuperflui- 
ties of magnificence, which accumulates 
numberleſs and unlimited wants: and 
both the nation and the ſovereign ac- 
quired new ſtores of riches. 


Nor was the emperor leſs careful 
of the pleaſurable improvements. He 
ordered royal gardens to be laid out at 
Schiras, and ſoon after at Tabris and 
at Ipahan. Lofty rows of ſhady Chinars, 

clear and cooling canals, high jetting 
| fountains, rich fruit-trees were procured 
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for the recreation of the people; and no 
Perſian was to be denied the pleaſure of 

theſe gardens, nor the enjoy ment of the 
fruit that had been planted for the 
public utility. 


Perſſa felt gradually its riſing pro- 
ſperity; and favourable accounts were 
brought from every province. The 
ſubterraneous conduits, which are Per- 
/ia's Nile, and without which the whole 
empire would be an arid wafte, were 
now repaired : theſe conduits, by an 
art peculiar to that nation, and which 
neceſſity had taught them, were in many 
places ied whole days journeys, twelve 
fathoms under ground. Several ſprings 
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. 
had been diſcovered | in the mountainous 
parts of Perſia, by which large tracts of 
land, that had before been barren, were 
now made fertile. The plains around 
the Bendemir and Senderud and other Per- 
fan rivers, were now become unbounded 
and luxuriant gardens, ſince the thirſty 
ſoil had copiouſly imbibed thoſe cooling 
and prolific waters. Theſe lands were 
ſoon inhabited by the many itrangers, 
who, labouring under the iron rods of 
tyrants, panted for the happincſs of 
living under a milder government. The 


books in which the tributary lands were 


entered according to the order and num- 
ber of the water ducts, daily increaſed, 
The revenue of the crown augment- 
ed, together with the Felicity of the 
ſubjects, 


Uſong 


l 

eng reſolved upon another progreſs, 

which proved both toilſome and highly 

dangerous —But no difficulty could 

deter the active prince from any 

of his duties, which he conſidered 
all as abſolutely indiſpenſable. He 
bent his courſe ſtraight towards Kerman: 
this province was a mere arid deſart, 
where the roads were every inſtant, bu- 
| ricd under the gathering eddies of waft- 
ed lands. The water Vong wanted on his 
journey was carried with him upon ca- 
mels; but he provided, that none after 
him ſhould meet with the difficulties 
he had encountered, He cauſed 
the few ſcanty ſprings that dribbled 
from the diſtant rocks, to be cautiouſly 
dug up; and public reſting-places to 
be erected near each of them, accord- 
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L 32 1] 
ing to the eaſtern cuſtom. The roads 
were marked with lofty pillars, which 
were placed fo near each other, that 


the next could always be diſcerned, 


After having been ſeventeen days expoſed 
to the ſcorching ſun, and deprived of 
every conveniency of life, he arrived at 
Kerman, a large and ſcattered village. 


His generous views were ſoon ac- 
compliſhed. Multitudes of Guebres 
forſook the territories of the Patans* 


and Halluſbes , and fought a tranquil 


life under Lyong's happy ſway. Their di. 
ligence improved the foil, and the land 


— 


— 


Nations in the mountains between Persia 


| and 17ultan. 


7 Nations between Kerman and Sind. 


gradually 
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gradually aſſumed the aſpect. of a ar- 
den. Even the wilderneſs was ſeen 
| overſpread with numerous flocks of 
ſheep; which, when fed upon green. 
herbage, dropped their fine wool, and 
afforded Perfia an increaſe of wealth N 


that equalled nearly the produce of her 


alle; for the light ſtuffs made of this- 


wool, came in as high repute as the 


moſt valuable filks. Uſong ſaw alſo. 


with pleaſure the fine earthen ware chat 
was here manufactured. 


A difference that had ariſen in this 


province between the emperor's dele- 


cate and the Banians, demanded Uſong” 8 
interpoſition. The delegate had ſum- 


moned this moſt ancient people to ap- 


pear in arms in their appointed turns, 
Vor. II. IS. - . 
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and go through the regular exer- 
ciſes. The Banians abhor all blood- 
ſhed, and of courſe all arms and im- 
plements of war. Uſong was aware of 
their great utility to the empire, and 
would not confent to force them to a 
duty that ſhocked their conſcience. He 
releaſed the pacific people from the mi 
litary duties in conſideration of a ſmall. 
pecuniary retribution; which, being im- 
poſed on every head, was afterwards 
_ diſtributed among the Perfians-who had 
alone the charge of bearing arms. The 
Banians fell at the emperor” s feet, and 
paid grateful homage to the ſucceſſor ; 


of Cyrus and Guftaſpus * 72 


Darius ſon of Hydaſpes. 
2 LL 


From Kerman, Uſons travelled through 
other ſandy deſarts, and came to Gom- 
von. He ſaw the Hing ſnrub “*; and the 

patient Guelre, daily ſevering a panel 
from the naked root, which afforded 

the precious juice ſo highly valued in 
udia, that ſoon became an additional 
ſource of riches to the Penſß ans. 


But the W870 vigour of the prince, 
though inured to every farigue, was 


we 


It 1s no more than a ſarmiſe of hs tranſ⸗ 
lator, that what is in the original called Hin- 
£i/ebAaude is the ſhrub called by the Per/ians 
tiltit, from whence the Hing or Aſſa Fœtida 
is extracted, of which great quantity is ſent to 
india. See Chardinu — The name as it ſtands in 
the original is not to be met with in any work 


Aber of Phythology or Pharmacy. i 
Cz. not 


1 
not however able to reſiſt the morbid 
influence of the ſultry atmoſphere, the 
fetid waters, and the noiſom exhala- 
tions of the heated earth. At Gomron, 
at the time when he propoſed to viſit 


the pearl fiſhery at Babrein, he was at- 
tacked by a dangerous fever. The 
pining monarch was ſpeedily conveyed 
to the palm-groves at the foot of the 
mounts Genau and.Gerun; where the air 
is pure and wholeſome, the ſoil re- 
freſned by abundance of clear purling 
ſtreams, and where a conſtant ſpring 
adorns the face of nature. He arrived 
ſcarce breathing in that delicious ſpot; 
but the ſkilful phyſicians of the neigh- 
om. wm * by means of the CIFrons 


—— 


. Della J. all ſpank alſo nb of them. 
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of that warm region, and the reviving 
juices of cooling melons, ſoon checked. 
the progreſs of the malignant fever; the 
change of air likewiſe contributed gra- 
dually to allay the fire that conſumed: 
the vital ſpirits of Lſong. 


The report. of the emperor's danger 
was immediately ſpread all over Pena, 
and buſy fame ſoon after proclaimed 
his death, —All Per/ia ſhuddered at the 
irreparable loſs. Many generations had 
pined away under cruel maſters; and 
the oldeſt Perſſan remembered no prince 
that had not been a tyrant. And ſhould 
the darling ſovereign now be. taken 
from them, whoſe firſt years ſhewed as 
the morning dawn, that forebodes a 


ba day, in which an enlivening ſun 


. 
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promiſes to dart its radiant beams 
over the whole proſpering empire? 
The mothers called up their infants to 


mourn with them. We muſt go 
hence before you; but he goes now 
ce alſo, he who, after our deaths, would 
have been your kind your careful 
& parent! And muſt he die? the juſt, 
ee the wiſe, the good, the victorious, 
« the perfect image of the Godhead !” 
Hundreds of ſwift-footed meſſengers 
ran from all parts of Perſia to Riel 
tidings of their emperor's illneſs : all 
labour was ſuſpended ; an anxious ex- 
pectation hung over the affrighted na 
tion, as if the univerſal doom impended. 


The dreadful news could not be con- 
cealed from the empreſs, 4 Iwill go,” 
1 ſaid 


8 


„„ 


faid ſhe, © and breathe my laſt in his 
LL expiring arms.” No power could 


prevent her undertaking this dangerous 
journey, which no human efforts een 
facilitate. She was carried in a palan- 
kin over paſſes, where neither horſes 


nor camels could aſcend the craggy 
ſteep — She haſted, with alternate 


bearers, and without allowing herſelf 


the leaſt repoſe, o'er terrific mountains, 
ſtupendous precipices, through the nar- 


row paths that hang tremendous ofer 
the beetling rock and dread abyſs 
impervious to the ſight. She drank 
the bitter waters which nature ſparingly 
affords : ſhe - faced the parching winds 
near Lar, which oft, as fiery — 56 
ſmite the timid travellers with 

ſtantancous death. She copiouſly. i in- 
0 "EY C 4 : haled 


haled the Wy and ſufocating Vas 


pours * that aſcend from the infected 
foil; and breathed the ſaline air that 


cauſes thirſt unquenchable. At Care/- 


tan ſhe croſſed undaunted the treach- 
erous Bendemir, which frequently o'er- 


flows on a ſudden as a wide ocean, and 


| drowns i in a few hours the whole adjacent 
country. With incredible diſpatch ſhe 


arrived at the palm groves, and flew to 
the embraces of her yet feeble lord, 


* 


« Now will I live,” cried ſhe, ** now 


that my eyes once more behold my 
ee Uſorg. * 


The emperor's feeling heart was ten- 
derly affected at theſe warm teſtimonies 


— 


as 


of 


* Chardia's travels. 


of 


1 4 
„is pebpber love: nor could he be- 


hold, without the ſofteſt emotions, the 


faithful anguiſh of his beloved conſort, 
boldly. furmounting every difficulty, 
and ſuperior to every. danger, —Her 
fond careſſes, her kind and careful 


tendance, her aſfiduous endeavours to 
| procure him every refreſhment, ſeemed 
to revive his ſpirits, He recovered by 


ſlow degrees; and though yet faint and 
much reduced, was ſoon after conveyed. 
to Schiras. 


Here all Perſia aſſembled.— All the 
provinces ſent their men of greateſt 
note to congratulate their recovering 
monarch, and wiſh him a long continu- 
ance of thoſe happy days that were 
the golden times of Perſia, They 
pu brought 


L 42 fl 
brought the pure and zealous offerings 
of the peoples faithful hearts; and the 
fervour of their emotions beamed from 
their tear-reſplending eyes. A thouſand 


4 F 
3} 23'S 


rejoicings of various kinds, were now 


the ſole employments of the exulting na- 
tion; and univerſal thanks aſcended to 
the Moſt High from every Re of 
his different votaries. 


1 1 
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Scherin, the friend of Uſonz's early 
youth, had, with his fortune, adopted 


the Perſian cuſtoms. He maintained 
a numerous Harem compoſed of the 


choiceſt Georgian and Circaſſian beau ties, 
and found his greateſt happineſs in 
their ſenſual endearments. Moſt cor- 
dially did he love the emperor — One 
of 


* 
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of the evenings yang ſpent alternately 
in friendly converſe, Sherin begged he 
would attend to a queſtion from a 
ſincere and faithful ſervant, 


--4 


What can Uſong not hear from 
* Scherin?. what can Uſong deny hin? 


« Am I become fo low, ſo deſpicable 
« that pride ſhould triumph over my 
« oratitude?” Scherin bowed reſpecł- 


fully — “ We offer joyful thanks to 
the almighty Tien for the preſervation 
of Perſia's only comfort; and like- 


„ wiſe for having granted heirs to 
« Uſong's throne, who, we may hope, 


« will one day emulate the virtues of 
* Uſong and of Zengis. But the gene- 


ral tranquility of the univerſe reſts 
. upon fe-] heads. How ſoon may 
_—_— 


— 
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* the Abyſſinian malady wither the 
<< blooming flow'rets, before their time 
<< of bearing fruit for Pena? Why does 
the emperor, in his ſprightlieſt youth, 
* renounce a privilege which all the 
*« eaſtern monarchs have enjoyed even 
before the days of Cyrus ? why does 
"*« he confine the hopes of Perfia and 
„ of all nations, to one only con- 
« fort? why does he not eſtabliſh 
the race, not now of Zengis but of 
e the glorious U/ong, on a numerous 
* progeny, which nature ſeems to _ 
to his wiſhes?” 
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My Seherin,” ſmiled the emperor, 
40 gives me an honeſt proof of his true 
« friendſhip: he longs to fee Uſony 
as happy as himſelf. But that wiſh 
N «& 15 


— 


1 ES. 
is already accompliſhed. Thom finds» 
his greateſt bliſs in the ſweet converſe 
„ of an only beloved one, whoſe 
« charms ſuffice to enamour him; 
« in whom the moſt refined manners, 
« education, wit and knowledge ſhine. 
« forth ſuperior, and raiſe her far. 
above the faireſt of the purchaſed. 
* ſlaves, who are taught nothing but 
« the eaſy cloying arts of dalliance.” 


« But Scherrn is verſed in the hiſtory 
« of the Chineſe revolutions; he knows 
« the downfall of dread Timur's off- 


I © fpring. He has ſeen with me at 
eror, © Bagdad, the ruins of the once ſtatel x 
true! © palace of the Caliphs: he has alſo 
Jong *< viſited with me the weſtern ſtates. 
with © Scherin. may remember, that within 
0 — N e theſe 
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theſe many centuries, one only royal 


houſe of the Nazarene princes has 


been extinguiſhed by the ſword ; 


and this merely through the irrecon- 


cilable animoſity of an enthroned 
prieſt: but that, in general, the 
reigning families among them either 


ſubſide in the peaceful poſſeſſion of 


the crown their anceſtors acquired; 
or, like the race of Caper, till 


« flouriſh unſhaken, through a num- 
ber of ſucceeding age. 


cc Oft | have I reflected Why in 


4 


China, in the civilized the learned 
China, the twenty-firſt imperial line 
ſhould now already wield the ſcepter? 


How ſo many deified races, with all 


- 4 their 


vi 


| 

1 
e 
95 
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< their numerous ſpreading branches, * 
« could ſo eaſily be extirpated by the 
« uſurping ſword ? How an audacious 
e ſlave of the aſpiring Bonzes could, with 
“ {o little difficulty, expel the ſons of ' 
% Zengis? The ſame queſtion I apply 
to the Caliphs, the Gaſnewides, and 
« all the royal lines in Af; of which 
not one has yet maintained itſelf two 
% whole centuries in the quiet poſſeſſion | 
* of a throne. 


The ſon of an hero, who through . | 
his high deſerts hath brought a ſcepter 
into his family, aſſembles an Harem. 

* He finds in the embraces of his fair 
ones, a pleaſure that can much eaſier be 
acquired, than the difficult art of pro- 


"_ for the welfare of a people. 
. "mo 
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«© The prince inſenſibly 5 to flum- | 


ber; but ſtill rauſes at times, and 


* dares to break from the luxurious 


„ arms of his enſnaring beauties.— His 
ſon fleeps ſounder; and the next ſuc- 


* 


* ceflor awakes no more. The monarch 


* 18 a youth even in decrepid 488 
what ſhould be his recreation, be- 
comes his buſineſs — The eunuchs, 
e the Wazirs, the chiefs of his life- 
guard, rule in his name. All man- 
* ner. of oppreſſions are freely prac- 


* 


tiſed, under the ſanction of the ſelfiſh 


* oift-accepting great. The injured 
ſubject finds no redreſs; never has 
< he beheld the emperor's face, never 
« has he experienced the kind influ- 
* ence of his lenient hand. Envy and 
fear 2 the ruin of the protec: 


tors 


4 
* 


0 


tors of the people. Thie feeble ſo- 


vereign deſires no longer to place 


warlike commanders at the head of 


his army; he dreads their influence. 


Every limb of government is ener- 


vated; the hearts of the people are 


alienated. Here a Tur, a Buide ariſes 


the hereditary lord of the once wor- 
ſhipped Caliph : yonder a Thy over- 
throws the irreſolute Tau Wang Ti- 


mur. Among the martial Uſbecks, one 
deſcendant of Timur voraciouſly de- 


vours the other. Was not Ulugbes 
the wiſe lately cut off by the hands 
of a perfidious parricide? Where 
then is the great advantage of many 


wives, and of a numerous progeny ? 


Vu. 


1 
Tong hopes that the young Dſbu- 
&« xeid will, under the careful inſtruc- 
< tion of wiſe and virtuous men, and 
& the perſuaſive admonitions of his 
& excellent mother, riſe up a glorious 
* prince, and ſoon efface the memory 
« of Uſong : he flatters himſelf his race 
<& will never be tainted by the crime 
ce of fratricide. And a good education 
„ js, in his opinion, the beſt ſupport 
of a ſovereign and hereditary line.” 
The heart of Scherin was not con- 
vinced; the ſoft venom of ſenſuality 
had totally ſubdued it: but his under- 
ſtanding could not ſuggeſt an an- 


ſwer. 


He ventured however another attack 
upon his magnanimous friend. How 


1 | 
is it poſſible,” ſaid he, © that Uſong's 
« vigour can long reſiſt the labour 
« he daily undergoes? will not the 
00 years of a ſhortened life amount to a 
greater loſs of uſeful hours than thoſe 
he now denies to a due and neceſ- 
60 ſary recreation? - And is the throne 
s a place of rigorous puniſhment, 
0 that all repoſe ſhould be thus baniſhed 
from it; and that no joy, no relaxation 
ſhould ever approach the exhauſted 
« monarch * ? 


This my friend and I ought to 
have conſidered ere we marched 
cout of Anab; when we ſuffered our 
hopes to ſoar up to the throne of 
«© Perfa; when we firſt aſpired to the 
0 ſway of ſo many millions of our 
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e fellow beings. Tis now too late 


to decline a labour that is become a 


duty.— But I will herefreely unfold to 
thee the ſecret of my heart. I feel 
no oppreſſive weight, the crown is 


no ponderous burden to me. I 
look upon every hour as a favour 


the Supreme Being pours down upon 


me; but pours in ſingle drops, 
that I may not laviſh many at a time: 
theſe hours are numbered ; they are 
debts I have contracted with the Al- 
mighty, for which I am accountable. 
No ambition prompts me to aggran- 


d ze my name: the deſire of fame 


after my death, ſtrikes me with its 


deſpicable meanneſs, But each hour 
ſhall be dedicated to ſome uſe; each 6 


moment will 1 ſtrive to do ſome 


(e M . 
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good; ck thought ſhall he direct- 


ed to Perſſa's welfare. Thus I re- 
joice each gladſome morn, as the ſun, 


conſcious of its benign influence; and 


cheerfully enter the career of a new 
revolving period, which I hope to 


ſignalize by ſome beneficent deed. 
Thus I rejoice each tranquil even- 
ing; when, reflecting on the cloſing, 


Q 457 I fee it ſparkling with many acts 


of public utility. Thus ſhall I, in 
my old age, when the world forſakes 
me, look back with pleaſure on my 
well-ſpent life; and when the ap - 
pointed hour arrives, ſhall cloſe mine 
eyes in peaceful ſlumber. The feld 1 


ſhall thenquit will not appear a barren 


deſart, thickſet and rugged with the 


thorns of ſlothfulneſs and vice; but 
DZ u ferüle 
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« a fertile garden, in which I have la- 


, boured with ſucceſs; and, with a 


« ſweating brow, have earned the 
« fruits I owed as a quit-rent, to the 
Lord from whom 1 ew my throne . 
« in feudal ſervitude.” PE 


At length the — whom the ew- 
peror had ſent with Zeno, returned. He 
brought diſpatches from the Venetian 


ſenate and from Zeno, which contained 
freſh cautions and increaſing apprehen- 


ſions at the new victories of the O/mans. 


A young Nazarene monarch had waged 
ſucceſsful war againſt the age-ſtricken 
Morad, and compelled him to a paci- 


fication. To this the peaceful Morad 
had been the readier inclined, as he had 
now reſolved to fix his ſon on the C/ 
| an 


"I F EE 
man throne, The Chriſtian king“, at 
the requeſt of a mighty prieſt, broke 
the plighted treaty, and penetrated as 


far as the Black Sea, The Fenjitſheries 


were not yet acquainted with their new 
monarch ; they feared his arm would 


not be able to bear up againſt the va- 


lour of the warlike Hunniad. They ob- 
tained of Morad that he ſhould once 
more appear at the head of the Oſmans. 
Mahmud modeſtly ſubmitted, deſcended 
from the throne, and fought again un- 
der his father's banners. In a deciſive 


action the Oſmans gave way, and Morad 


ſaw himſelf on the brink of ruin. He 
invoked the God whoſe ſacred name 
the Chriſtians had atteſted in the broken 


8 


„ 


Uadiſlaus king of Poland and Hungaria. 
Di. treaty : 
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treaty : he prayed that heaven would: 
manifeſt a fign of its abhorring ſuch 
treacherous perfidy, and thus deter- 
other princes. from. infringing the en- 
gagements which the name of the great: 
God of Hoſts had folemnly confirmed. 
The daunted Jenfilſberies returned to. 
the charge: the king was flain, and 
the dreaded Hunniad fell into the hands 
of the Turks *. Morad, after the vic- 
tory, had again abdicated the throne z. 
and both ſultans had given an inſtance, 
uncommon. in the eaſt, that filial duty 
could equal paternal love, and both be 
| ſuperior to the allurements of a throne, 


The young Turki/h monarch was born: 


| in the camp, and was as fiery as his. 
| 2 22 EA NEE bk | 
| The battle of Varna. | | 
| L's father. 
| 


. 
father had been moderate. He thirſted: 
after fame and conqueſt, and it was not 
doubted but that his firſt enterprize 
would be the final deſtruction of the 
Bygantian empire. Venice ſaw the 
thundering ſtorm approaching, and 
once more warned the emperor. 


The republic ſent him models of ſeve- 
ral new inventions to render the dread- 
ful effects of the artillery {till more for-- 
nidable,. to. fire the ſmall arms with- 
greater rapidity, and to throw out of 
large braſs mortars heavy balls, preg- 
nant with fire and ruin. Some ar- 
mourers from Breſcia came alſo with 
the deputy, whom hong diſpoſed of ins 
his new ſchool of uſeful arts But the 
Perſians retained their bows, which they. 

e | made- 
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made in greater perfection than any 
other nation; and which, they ſaid, 
had once already conquered Aa under 
Cyrus.; and under Naſbirtvan had ſpread 
terrific horrors even to the gates of 
| Rome. The heavy ordnance was till 
leſs reliſhed by this prejudiced people, 
nor could any encouragement induce 
them to practiſe its uſe and manage- 


ment. 


News more diſmal came from the 
eaſt. The old ſteward of the venerable 
Lietvang arrived, and inſtantly repaired 
to his friend Scherin Chan. I have 
„ writings,” ſaid he, „and packets for 
te emperor; ; but firſt prepare his c 
« mind, prepare the heart of Lieſua 1 
« for the woeful tidings.“ | 


Uſong 


1 I 
Uſong could not be oppreſſed by ſor- 


row; but the empreſs, whoſe health 


had ſuffered repeated ſhocks in her fa- 


tiguing journey to the palm groves, 


could not be too cautiouſly informed. 


she was told that Liewang was ill. 
1 Alas he is dead!” cried the affected 
daughter, and ſunk half-fainting on a 
ſofa. It was now in vain to conceal the 
evil from her. Liewang had ended his 
| multiplied days in the native city of 
the wiſe, where he had alſo firſt breath- 


ed the vital air. Before his deceaſe, he 
had ſent the table of his lineage to the 


empreſs. Tis hers now,” ſaid he, to 
pay due homage to her progenitors; 


« ſhe is far more to me than a ſon.” 


Ne tranſmitted to the emperor ſome 


writings of Kong fu -ſee on the art of 
Sovern- 
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government, with his own annotations; 
and to the empreſs ſeveral Chineſe rari- 
ties. © Tien,” ſaid he in his letter, 


„ has made choice of Uſong for great 
“ and glorious purpoles ; why clfe is 


„ he endowed with ſuch uncommon 
c talents; and eſpecially with thegreateſt 
6 of all virtues, that of directing his 


e ſhining faculties to uſeful objects, 


« and to the good of mankind?“ He 
affured his daughter of his unvaried 
love: her name was the laſt word his 


taultering lips pronounced. 


Tieſaa felt the ſad comfort of a ten- 
der heart, in buſying herſelf with the 
cauſe of her regret. She withed to 
know every circumſtance that had at- 


tended Licwans*s demiſe. 
Calm 


E * 

Calm and reſigned, he died as Kong- 
fu. ſee, anſwered the ſteward, his 
« ſtrength had long diminiſhed ; and 
© jt appeared vilibly, that the droop- 


ing ſtate of the empire, and a ſecret 
«© languor, impaired his vigour more 
than the number of his years. The 
© laſt morning, after a reſtleſs night, 
© he ordered the table of his lineage to 
Abe brought him, from his hall of 
< anceſtors, He peruſed the many 
© iNluftrious names, which in the ſpace 
of thirty generations graced the ta- 
© ble: he dwelt ſome time, with 
ſmiling complacency, on the great 
© Kong-ſ1-ſee '—* Now ends my line,“ 
© ſaid he, perhaps my male- deſcendants 


* had not been worthy of their proge- 
i 8 « nitors. 


SE 
< nitors. But I leave a daughter ; ſhe 
< is worthy of them —Bleſs her, great 
« Lord of heaven. She was a duteous 
<« child: ſhe piouſly fulfilled every ob- 
% ligation, and conformed to every rule 
< of her wiſe anceſtor,” 


Thus employed, the venerable 


< ſage grew weary ; he felt his ſpirits 


< drooping. © My days are ſpent,” ſaid 
he in broken accents ; ** Thou know- 
„ eſt, O Tien, whether I have employed 
e them according to thy will; but thou 
< knowelſt alſo the frailty of human na- 


* ture: none of us are wiſe at all hours; 


« none of us perfectly reſemble the 
<« image of the ſage thou haſt ſent. us 
for our imitation. But thou favoureſt 
« the willing : extend to me alſo thine 

3 „ indul- 
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* indulgent mercy.” — Thus he ex- 
pired, without fear, without uneaſi- 
« neſs, without a pang or doleful groan: 
even as the ripe fruit of Litſhi when 
nature calls it from the bending bough, 
or as the ſun deſcends into the placid 


© ocean.” 


Lioſua, with the emperor's leave, aſ- 
| ſumed the deepeſt mourning. She 
| cauſed a room to be prepared with ſo- 
lemn dignity for the reception of the 
lineage table, which, with all its ap- 
pendages, had been ſent her from Ching. 
Here ſhe likewiſe depoſited her books; 
and hither ſhe daily reſorted to bewail 
her loſs, and feed her ſoul with the no- 
ble examples of her worthy anceſtors. 


But 


1 64 ] 
But Long found that the concerm 
of the empire required his conſtant act 
tivity, and continued therefore to dedi- 
cate every moment to the cares of go - 


vernment. Joy of my heart,” ſaid 
he, tenderly embracing his Lioſua, 
008 mourn over thy loſs; but mourn 
40 regardful, that without thee nothing 
can alleviate the burden of * Uſong's 
mag | ; 


A mandarin of the learned claſs had 
accompanied the ſteward of the worthy 
Liewang ; he was deſcended from Kong- 
fu-ſee, but ſeemed poor. A Chineſe 
ſubject in a foreign court is ſo uncom- 
mon an object, that U/ong noticed the 
ſtranger, and perceived in him ſome 
engaging qualities — One of the even- 

| ings 


1 6s ] 


ines Uſeng beſtowed on his intimates, 
he aſked the mandarin, what could have 
induced him to leaye his civilized 
country, and ſeek refuge among a peo- 
ple, which, from bis earlieſt infancy, 
he muſt have conſidered as barbarous 
and inhoſpitable ? 


Deln anſwered : % Barbariſm can- 

« not prevail where Uſong bears the 
„ ſway. —I was born at Kio-foe, the 
city of the Wiſe, in the province 
« Shang-ton : I was bred to the ſci- 
* ences, and mounted the uſual des 
„ grees—T muſt intreat,” continued he 
ſubmiſſively, „if the emperor will 
« hear my ſtory, that I may be allowed 
« to ſpeak without reſerve, Every taſk 
appeared to me too eaſy, and no 
Vol. II. E ©« exami- 
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examination rigorous enough. The 
work of an whole year I ſhould have 
accompliſhed in lets than an hour, 


to acquire the knowledge after which 


my foul thirſted. I endeavourcd to 
fulfil the twelve duties; and, as I 
wrote much, I extolled virtue a- 
bove all things, and recommended 
it as the ſureſt path to real and per- 
manent felicity. Though young, I 
was ſoon diſtinguiſhed; but, pre- 
ferment was denied me. If a place 
was vacant in polite literature, then 
was | an aſironomer; if in the 
civil offices, then faid they, he 7s a 
Peet. 
At length, the poſt of a literary 


mandarin became vacant in a pro- 
vince 


T2 

* vince far diſtant from my native 
* town, where I was a perfect ſtranger. 
« ] was appointed. laboured, with 
« ynwearied aſſiduity, to ſatisfy the 
« expectations of the Zongtu. The 
« office of cenſor of books was given 
« me. I was to read, and abſtract them ; 
and to mark thoſe which I approved 
« of; I drew a blue circle round the 
© name of the author whoſe work I 
*« cenſured, and a red circle ſignified 
% my approbation,” 


I acquitted myſelf to the beſt of my 
abilities —Humanity, however, of- 
ten induced me to ſpare my blue 
pencil, and to make more uſe of the 
red than ſtrict juſtice ſeemed to 
allow); yet, as it became known 
E 2 5 


ry e Ly a 
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19 
that I was the literary cenſor, I was 
« furiouſly aſſailed and almoſt over- 
* whelmed with vindications, confuta- 
tions, and ſcurrilous libels. A friend 
« adviſed me either to lay down my 
pencil, or to reject the cenſuring colour. 
Happily I choſe the former; for the 
* Zongtu, who had conferred the of- 
« fice on me, was already determined 
on my expulſion. © He flatters,” ſaid 
the grave perſonage, © and forgets his 

duty towards the public.” 


I came into another province where 
a fit employment had been promiſed 
me- But the Bonzes roſe up againſt 
* me, and the Zongtu was devoted to 
them. The man denies the ex- 

| 5 meer: 


v0 
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iſtence of a God,” cried they, and | 


c my infant fortune vaniſhed on 2 
* ſudden, The Bonzes ſpread a thou- 


* ſand defamatory reports concerning 


< me. 


I comforted myſelf in the con- 


ſciouſneſs of my innocence; 5 and 
repaired to Fokien, where the Bonzes 


were held in deteſtation. The 
Zongtu admitted me among the 


number of his friends; I was the 


companion of his evening hours : 


but he was himſelf an unbeliever, 


and had no faith in Tien: according 


to his tenets, there was no judge of 

man, and no difference between good 

and evil, He conſidered me as a fol- 
E 3 * « lower 
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lower of Laoking : but as I would 
not deny that I adored the Almighty | 
Tien, and preferred virtue to vice, T 
was here alſo ſoon diſcarded. The 
Zongtu demeaned himſelf ſo low, as 


. . . | 
to write againſt me in the molt ſar- 


« caſtic language, although he had ne- 
ver read my works. 


4 went to Pekin, and was there 


employed in ſtate affairs — I was in- 


truſted with writings of the greateſt 


import. I was to aſſert the rights 


of the empire to the iſles Liu Kia in 
oppoſition to the claims of Nipon— 
Now, thought I, have I obtained the 


confidence of my ſuperiors: but my 
vanity was ſoon chaſtiſed. I had la- 
boured with all my might to invali- 
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date the claims of Nipon, and i it was 
hinted that I was a Niponian. 


« 1 pave myſelf up to the purſuit of 
the ſciences, and hoped to find ſure 


comfort in their ſolacing arms z nor 
were my hopes deceived, I rejoiced at 
my new acquired treaſure, which at 
once completed my ſelicity; and of 
which no one, 1 thought, could now 
bereave me. But from this refuge alſo 
was I ſoon debarred—A league was 
made with Nipon. The courtiers, 
who favoured that empire, remem- 
bering how I had fought tor Taiſing 8 

rights, became my declared enemies; 
and 1 experienced on every occaſion 
the effects of their cruel hatred and 
ſpiteful malice. . 
| E 4. % Ti, 


9 
« Tjen, ſaid I at laſt, does not ſpeak. 
* to men by the tongues of mortals; 
<« the harbinger of his decrees is his 
„ ſovereign guidance: he commands 
me to leave China, where I can find 
„ no favour. And whither could 1 
« fly but to the great pattern of wiſ- 
t dom and of goodneſs? Liewang had 
„ owned to me the high eſteem he 
« foſtered for the ſon of his choice, 
« whom he had intruſted with his ſole 
and darling child,” CY: 


. f 
eng returned: * To ſeek the re- t 
ward of virtue among mortal men, [ 
« 1s a vain purſuit, The wiſe daily n 


+ lament the human paſſions and pre- 
dominant vices : were they to find 
by experience that their ſketch is un- 

7 « like 
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« like the original, would they ſtill "Y 
„ ment? I am beholden to the unfor- 
tunate Oel. fu for his confidence in thus 
« ſecking ſhelter and relief under my 
protection.“ — Uſ/ong employed the 
Chineſe in private affairs: he gave 
him matters to examine, which he was 
unwilling to intruſt to any other; and 
as the emperor always peruſed himſelf his 
draughts and projects, he ſoon perceived 
in Oeliſu, to whom China had imputed 
lo many contradictory vices, an uſeful 
ſervant, and a valuable acquiſition to 
to the empire, Uſeng inferred the vir- 
tues of the mandarin even from his 
misfortunes. © Oel-fu has ſteadily 
* adhered to his perſuaſion, and 
« has therefore alternately given of- 
" fence to different parties, which 
« never 


> E 

& never ſought the public good, but 
& merely to promote ſecret and ſelfiſh 
« views. The great only incline to thoſe 
« ume-ſervers, who always readily adopt 
& with them ſuch meaſures and opinions 
« as bid faireſt for their own pleaſure 
&« or advantage,” 


The emperor perſevered, with inde- 
fatigable aſſiduity, to provide for Perſſa's 
welfare. The wife men, to whom he 
had committed the care of compiling 
the laws of Nuſbirtwan, had now finiſhed 
the important work. The emperor 
reviſed them with the utmoſt attention, 
and endeavoured to render the ſenſe of 
every word fo plain and evident, that 
no ambiguous meaning ſhould even be 
implied. He procured, that they ſhould 
all be ſimple, intimately connected and 


. 1 
concurrent; and that each deciſion ſhould 
at once extend to many cafes without 
taking any of them ſingle. © The 
legiſlator muſt have preſent to his 
mind every ſingle inſtance; and 
„ frame his law in ſuch a manner, 
„ that it may comprehend them all, 
and pronounce on that particular 
« circumſtance that conſtitutes the very 
nature of them.” — Uſong gave to all 
the laws a bias in favour of the poor, 
the orphans, and the people. The 
« ſcepter is a ſword in the emperor's 
„ hand,” ſaid he. © The. great are 
« ſhielded by their own power: the 
laws are for the defenceleſs.” He 
exempted none from a ſtrict obedience 
to theſe laws. The prieſts, the ſoldiery, 
the emperor's domains, and his prero- 
gatives 


1 
gatives were all amenable to the lame 


tribunal that ſentenced the meaneſt 
peaſant.— The judicial proccedi ings were 


limited to a certain number of days: 1 
they conſiſted in but few charges and 


replies: ſhort reſpites were allowed. 


Preſents were prohibited to the judges, 


under pain of infamy. ſong himſelf 


continued, twice every week, to preſide | 


at the ſupreme court of Judicature, 


The emperor ſoon 1 
martial laws. They related merely to mi- 
litary affairs and diſcipline. In other diſ. 


diſputes and infringements of the public 


peace, he ſubjected the regular troops to 
the uſual courts: the aſcendency of the 
military power in the eaſt, he ſaw, was far 
too great, and would become unſufferable 
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if a ſoldier was to be ſued for redreſs 
againſt another ſoldier, Obedience to 
the commander's orders, abſtaining from 
all violence, and ſteadineſs in danger, 
were duties ſtrictly enjoined and cogent- 
ly maintained, He that forſook the Per- 
jan banner, forfeited his life without 
hopes of mercy; and ſtraying from the 
enſigns, even after the ſignal of retreat, 
was likewiſe puniſhed with inſtant death. 
Uſong knew, that even the freeſt nations 
inthe weſt had made themſelves invinci- 
ble by their ſtrict diſcipline : and that 
whatever is ſure of being puniſhed 
without remiſſion or delay, will ſeldom 
enter into the minds of men. | 


Uſong thus effected that the preſence 
af the ſoldiery, which, in other coun» 
1 ES tries, 


19 
tries, was eſteemed as ruinous as the 
invaſion of an enemy, was by the Per- 
ans conſidered as a blefling. The Per- 
Jian foldier could plentifully ſubſiſt upon 
his pay: a noble pride reftrained him 
from extortion : he would have thought 
himſelf diſhonoured, if he had plucked 
a fruit without permiſſion—* Let the 
* Oſmans plunder their own people: we 
Ke 3 protectors of the Peſſan em. 
25 ers 


ec rn was now in her tenth 
year. U/ong ordained that ſhe ſhould 


receive the {ame education that was in- 
tended for the young princes, when they 
ſhould be arrived at a proper age. She > 
was inſtructed in the hiſtory, the lau „ 


and ſituation of the land; the Jabours of 
of art, the produce of nature, the reg! 
lation 
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lations by which public order and tran- 


| quillity, affluence and juſtice are eſtab- 


liſhed and maintained; and in all the 
qualifications of an accompliſhed prince. 


Ie young princeſs poſſeſſed her father's 


fortitude, and bore his image, tempered 


by a reſemblance and the mild nature of 


the meek Lioſua. Nothing was toodark or | 
intricate for her diſcerning penetration : 
and Uſorg ſaw, with rapturous delight, 


that whatever throne fate had decreed 


unto his daughter, ſhe was ſure to be a 
bleſſing from on high upon a grateful 


people. 


Vong prepared now for another 
journey, and proceeded, with his uſual 
retinue, to the north weſtern provinces 
of Perſia, Wherever he paſſed, he 
5 inſpected 


30 ] 


inſpected the law records, and ſeldom 


found cauſe to amend any decree. He 
muſtered both the regular forces and the 
militia : he found them both, the uſe 
of fire-· arms excepted, dextrous and well- 
diſciplined. He viſited the workhouſe: 


of the artiſts, and collected the beſt in- 


formation concerning the mines, the ſteel 
works of Maſanderan, the turcoiſes of 
mount Firuzkuh, and ſeveral other ſources 


of riches and convenience. He was 
delighted with the increaſe of the mul- 


berry-trees, and the many new gardens 
and meadows he found in every province. 
New houſes and edifices were now ſeen 
_ riſing out of the many ruins the cruelty 


of former deſtructive ſovereigns had 


occaſioned. He left behind him, but 
few and unavoidable traces of his ſeve- 
rity 


4 


— 
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rity ; whilſt innumerable inſtances of his 


munificence and goodneſs commanded 


the love and veneration of his I 


ſubjects. 


In a ſolitary place on the road to 


Maſanderan, ne purpoſely ſtrayed from 


his retinue, and rode up to a thatched 
cottage, that ſtood on the brow of 
2 hill at ſome diſtance from the road. 
The hill was divided by low walls 
into many terraſſes, which were all ſet 
with ſuch herbs and ſhrubs as beſt ſuit- 
ed their various poſitions : the novelty. 
of the appearance ſtruck the emperor at 
a diſtance: the diligence of the inhabi- 
tants excited his curioſity ; he perceived 
an imitation of the Chineſe induſtry, 
An hoary ancient fat among his nume- 


tous offipring, and gave them his in- 
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ſtructions for the culture, in which they 


+þuſted themſelves with emulous alacri- 


Ay —* Father,” ſaid Uſong, 4 how many 


— 


« are thy years?” — © Sir, they are 
* numerous: I have ſeen the tents of 


* Timur pitched on the plain from 


% whence thou comeſt. —** How were 
< the former times? what think'ſt thou 
re of the preſent?” « The reed may bend 
L and not be rooted up,” ſaid the 
old cottager. I have ſeen Timur. 
He governed as the Lion: he attacked 
* the prey that could reſiſt him, but 
< ſpared the feeble. Princes ſucceeded; 
« they ruled as Shakals * they mangled 
4 him alſo who made not the leaſt 


* 


“„ ſtruggle; who, as a dead corpſe, 


< patiently ſubmitted to every injury. 


— 


* Ferocious animals which in the night dig 
up and devour dead bodies. Hanngway. 
. « Now 
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« Now reigneth, methinks, the Elephant 5 


ho lives on the produce of the land: 


che preys on no one, and yet 1s great, 
« majeſtic—=Timur's warriours deprived 


Aus of our proviſions. Under his pro- 


« fligate ſucceſſors, the innocence of 


« our children was never ſecure againſt 
« their luſt and rapine. Now, the chil- 


e qren, the cattle, the fruits of my labour, 


all are mine own. If Uſong lives, every 
< part of this hill will ſoon become a fer- 
_ « tile garden; and this hut a village, whol- 
« ly inhabited by my thriving iſſue.” 


Ld 


The aged one was a Mongalian, who had 
been led priſoner into China, and had there 
learned the moſt profitable method of 


cultivating lands. U/ong ſmiled con- 
tented, and left with the induſtrious family 
proofs of his goodneſs and approbation; 
F 2 | but 
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but the Tarter was never informed that 


bi he had harboured the Per/ian monarch 
| | _— _ humble roof. 

= 22 haſted towards Moſenderam, 
* that he might traverſe that province 
| | in the ſpring; when, refreſhed by the 


cooling breezes and frequency of purl- 
ing rills, it riſes a perfect paradiſe. 

The flowers which art aſſiduouſſy rears 
in other countries, the tulips that 
adorn the gardens of the Turkiſh 
monarchs, the hyacinths the pride of 

European floriſts, and all the beauties 

of the field, were here produced un- 
ſown, uncultured. The vines twined 
round the trees ſpontaneouſly, and 


though ſtrangers to the ſickle and the 
hoe, bore yet the moſt delicious grapes, 1 
e that 
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that afforded the beſt of wines.—Shady 
woods here crown the hills; whilſt in 
moſt other parts of Perſia, a parching ; 
_ drought deſtroys the verdure. —Uſong 
| ſaw this province in the youthful gear 
of the moſt ſplendid ſeaſon, 


He quitted the direct toad to avoid 

the deſart, which he grieved to ſee 
y extending over a great part of his em- 
pire *. He paſt through Caſtwin; and was 
_ obliged, notwithſtanding the circuit he 
had taken, to climb over the ſteepeſt 
mountains, and penetrate through the 
moſt dangerous paſſes, before he could 


—_ _— 


»The Caſpian Sea ſurges againſt the Perſſan 
ſhores, and renders the whole contiguous tract a 
ſwampy, noiſom marſh. 
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V rerabad. He ordered ſome for- 
cations to be raiſed there; and fixed 
2n head quarter for a ſufficient number 
fcyalry, to check the inroads of the tur- 
bulent Hircanians, and of the neighbour- 
ing lavage Turcomans, He commended 
the diligence of the inhabitants who 
proſpered in the flowery meads of Reſbd, 
and acquired greater wealth than ſeveral 
entire provinces. He admired in Gilan 
the induſtry of the hale well-favoured 
women, who, in that fertile diſtrict, had 
undertaken a great part of the agricul- 
ture. He followed the Caſpian ſhore, 
and turned further to the weſt. He 
ordered the delegate to reſtrain the ex- 
treme licentiouſneſs of the mountaineers 
near Kyatver ; where, from times im- 
memorial, the moſt enormous vices had 
been 
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been practiſed; and where the inhabitants 
had loſt all ſenſe of decency and ſhame... 
Among the moſt criminal he eſtabliſhed: 
examples of his juſt abhorrence; and 
the others were menaced with total ex- 
tirpation, if they continued longer to. 
be a ſtain to Per/fia's honour. He 
tranſplanted thither a ſufficient power. 
of his. chriſtian. Georgians, to enforce: 
the meaſures of the civil magiſtracy.. 
He croſſed the famous Araxis, and 
viſited Shirwan and Schamachie, ſituated: 
too near the frontiers of the Leſgians. 


At Baku he made a ſhort. ſtay, and- 
thought it no mean occupation to view” 
the wonders of nature on the half. iſle 
 Okeſra, He delighted in all the curious 
productions of the creation, He ſaw 
Wk £ -..: he 
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the many perpetual exploſions of ſub. 
terraneous fires; the ſources of the white 
naphtha whoſe vapours, when once en- 
_ flamed, are unextinguiſnhable; the roaring 
ſea, which conttantly throws up the unc- 
tuous petrol; and the hill Jug, from 
whoſe foaming brow continually iffues 
a fattering loam, which ſometimes 
ſallies into the air, not unlike a ſpouting 
ſtream of water“. 


The ancient Derbent was the final: 
term of this excurſion, — Here Uſong re- 

_ ceived the Leſgian deputies. That war- 
like people, out of mere veneration for 
Uſeng's virtues, committed themſelves 
to his protection, but cautiouſly reſerved 
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* See Kaempftr. 5 
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their freedom, which in their inacceſſible 
mountains had never yet been violated. 
He cauſed this city, the northern key 
of the empire, founded by the great 
Alexander, to be ſurrounded with ſtrong 
ramparts,. and the caſtle to be put in 
the beſt poſture of defence. A con- 
iderable body of his Curds was quar- 


tered in it. 


Once more over impervious and 
cloud-capt mountains, the emperor re- 
turned to Ardevil ſmiling in its flowery 
lawns, where many remains of ancient 
tombs of the ſainted Alide, and the 
richeſt ſheep paſtures of the empire 
attract the traveller's notice, 


Long, 
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and multitudes of children were carried 


Deng, on his return, found his friend 
Dſbuneid, who had loſt his venerable 
father, and had juſt then quitted his 
mourning for him. He preſented to 
the emperor his ſon, the young Haider, 
the perfect image of the beautiful Emeta. 


And now was Uſeng's felicity arrived 
at its higheſt pinnacle. Fate, that had led 
him from bondage to the Perſan throne, 
decreed now, after he had ſuſtained. a 
proſperous fortune with ſo much 
dignity, to try his fortitude alſo in 
adverſity. Soon after his return the 
Abiſſinian Pock * broke out at Schiras, 
and raged with a fury unknown for many 
years. Thouſands of the fineſt women, 
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* Small Pox.. 8 
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of. At length the murderous contagion 
penetrated into the emperor's palace. 
Dſbuneid and Ruſtan, his two hopeful 
ſons, took the infection. Lioſua valued 
not the danger of her own life; the fond 
mother could not be kept from the 
couch of her expiring infants: ſhe / 
tended them in their nauſeous malady 
till their laſt hour: ſhe drew in the 
poiſonous vapours that exhaled from 
their putrid bodies. She was not in- 
fected; but her health was greatly 
impaired, and her tender frame viſibly 
approached towards its final diffolution. 


Uſong beheld, with conſternation, the 
hopes of Pera thus vaniſhing on a ſud- 
den out of his arms. His only heir was 
now the noble Nuſoirwan, He lamented 

| his 
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His loſs more as an emperor who loves 
his people, than as a father who is 


bereaved of his generous offfpring— 
He began to fear that all his labour 
would be loſt, and that his empire 
would ſoon relapſe into its former un- 


happy ſtate. He ſaw no preventive 


againſt ſo great an evil but the mar- 
riage of his only daughter. 


As with her hand, the emperor 


had kkewiſe the difpofal of the Perſian 


ſoepter, he looked around him for a 
prince, who being worthy of her, gave 


alſo certain hopes that, under his ſway, 


the proſperity of his people ſnould ſulker 
no diminution. Fay 
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He rejected all ſovereign princes. 
« Perfin,” ſaid he, © that is ſo faithfully 
attached to her ſovereign, ſhall not 
become a province of another poten- 
tate; ſhall not be expoſed to the rapa- 
&« city of foreign g governors z who, not 
being her own ſons, would confider 
„ her as a rich booty to which qty 
had a lawful right.” 


His own kindred the Zengites, he 
alſo excluded. The Notians at his 
court had often grieved the heart of 
the juſt and generous monarch, which 
glowed with paternal love towards his 
people. Theſe Mongalians had never 
learnt to curb their paſſions, and would 
not bend to the yoke of equitable 
laws, Their rough nature was incapa- 

ble 
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ble of the refined ſenſations, without 


which a prince can never be the father 


of his people. 


The hopes of Uſengdweltonthe young 
Haider a deſcendant of 41; and of Iſmael, 


who profeſſed the ſame faith with the 


generality of the Per/fians, whom the 
Hoſſenides and all the clergy would 
extol to the people as a precious gift 
of heaven, whom Deng could hope by 
his inſtructions and guidance to form 
for the exalted ſtation; and whoſe 
gentle diſpoſition and elegance of form, 


he flattered himſelf, would contribute 


to eſtabliſh his Naſbirwani's happineſs. 


e firſt procured that the young prin- 
cels ſhould be acknowledged heireſs of the 
| throne. 


IC. 
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throne. No Per/ian could refuſe the mo- 
narch they all 1dolized : they knew him 


too well, to entertain a doubt, after 
he had declared in his proclamation, 


that he was ſo thoroughly convinced 
of the virtue and abilities of his daughter, 
that, without fear or heſitation, he 
ventured to propoſe her as his ſucceſſor 


to the crown, He promiſed at the 


fame time, that, in the choice of her 
future conſort, the public welfare ſhould 
be above all things conſulted. He 


cauſed her name, as the next in ſuc- 


ceſſion, to be inſerted immediately after 


his own in all the regiſters of ſtate, 
in the courts of juſtice, and all the 


ſeveral departments of law, religion, 
civil magiſtracy, the army and the re- 
venue — He next opened his mind to 


the 


* 


warm embrace, deſired her to prepare 


an opportunity of obſerving the grace- 


as the Per/ian heireſs. 


year: both her body and mind were 
far ſuperior to the uſual perfection of 
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the yet mournful Lioſua; and, with 2 


the young princeſs for the determined 
nuptials; and to conduct matters in 
ſuch a manner, that Nufhirwani, with- 
Out being herſelf expoſed 5 might have 


ful _— of the young Alid. 


4 
A 


This TE" at a private tilt that 


was appointed for the nobleſt youths in 


the interior courts of the imperial pa- 
lace, under pretence of celebrating 
the proclamation of U/exg's daughter 


Nuſtirwani was in her thirteenth i © 


that 


r 
that tender age: ſhe was actuated by 
the warmeſt ſenſations and a feeling 
heart. None but amiable qualities 
appeared in the young Ad : he was 
four years older than the fair princeſs. 


The empreſs watched the fitteſt mo- 
ment to acquaint her daughter with 
the important change her father had re- 
ſolved. © Nuſtirwani,” ſaid the friendly 
mother, * is ſurely capable and worthy 
« to wield herſelf the ſcepter of the 
« mighty hong; but the prejudices of 
£ nations mult be complied with. The 
« emperor has fingled out a prince, who 
will alleviate to his heireſs the weight 
of government. His choice unites 
all that can fatisfy the wiſhes of the 
* Perfian empire, and the heart of his 
beloved daughter.” 

Vor. II. G _ Nuftirwani 
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 Nuftirwani bluſhed, and ſtood ſilent 
3 a2 while. She threw herſelf at her ex- 
7 cellent mother's feet, and kiſſing her 
* hand, bedewed it with ſome trickling 
1 tears. She begged a ſhort interval to con- 
ſider of an object, on which depended 
the fate and happineſs of ſo many thou- 
5 ſands. . 1 


. The eyes of Lioſua were far too 
= penetrating not to perceive that this 
requeſt was more than the mere effect 
of virgin modeſty, that it proceeded 
A from ſome objection the princeſs har- 
# boured in her breaſt againſt the intended 5 
marriage. 
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She would not however refuſe her | « 
daughter, who was now emerged out 


of 


A. 


It 


of 
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a; the ſtate of infancy, the reſpite 
the Send In eight days let 
 « Nuſhirwani declare her mind; but 


« never ſhall I entertain a doubt of her 
„ obedience to the will of a wiſe and. 
loving father, who is likewiſe her | 


« ſovereign.” 


The appointed time was too ſoon 
elapſed for the diſtracted Nuſtirwani. 
She knelt again to her indulgent mo- 
ther. My hand and life are both the 
„ emperor's: when he commands me 
« to ſacrifice them both, I ſhall be 
ready ind obey.” | 


And why ſpeaks NMuſbirwani of 


« her life! ry 


G2 « Becauſe 


— I 


- army, if her ſex had allowed her to 


- +W3 
EF... Becauſe I cannot hope to live, if I 
« « muſt give my hand to Haider. . 


The empreſs had often experienced 
in her daughter a firmneſs in which ſhe 
reſembled her courageous father. No 
braver chief would ever have led an 


bear arms. Lioſua inſiſted to know 
what exception the princeſs had to che 
mg Ald. 


Long did Nuſpirwani ſuppreſs her ſe- 
Exet reluctance; but ſhe could not with- 
ſtand her mother's urgent love. She 
confeſſed, at length, that whenever ſhe 

ſhould wed, the lord whoſe hand ſhould 
take her plighted faith, ſhould poſſeſs 4 
her whole unlimited. affection; but 
"hat 1 

5 
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that ſhe alſo claimed the return-of an 
undivided heart. That ſhe knew the 
freedom the eaſtern princes arrogate to 
themſelves : but that from her infancy 
ſhe had ſeen the emperor ſolely devoted 
to his beloved Lioſua, who alone de- 
ſerved every tender emotion of his heart; 
that ſhe had always obſerved how much 
the felicity of the empreſs depended on 
this dear diflin&tion : and that herſelf, 
without this comfort, would be the moſt 
unhappy princeſs in the univerſe; and 
the more miſerable, the more her ſenſa- 
tions for her conſort were tender and 
ſincere. ny 

She had heard one of her women 
ſpeak of the young Alid, before ever 
ke could have aſpired to the hand of 

1 WJ. Nuſbir- 
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Nubira ani. Sulime, ſhe had been told, 
a Cireoffian beauty, whoſe mind is as 
' accompliſhed as her form is exquiſite, 
entirely poſſeſſes the heart of Haider. 

He has brought her with him even in 
his father's company, for without her 
he cannot live. I mean to love my 

e wedded lord,” continued the prin- 
. ceſs, weeping * without this hope the 
«6 nuptial wreath would gall me more 
than the heavieſt iron fetters. I can- 
not bear the profpect of being the 
loathed wife of a diſguſted partner, 
„ whole heart is with another, whilſt 

<« he beſtows on me ſome forced careſſes. 

„Neither can I foreſee the poſſibility 

of comfort, if, conſcious of my rights 


«] Was to > feek revenge, and be the 
„ 


be the cauſe of miſery to her. But 


7 of 
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mother's counſels none but the uſual 


n 
<« enemy of him J had eſpouſed as the 
promoter of my real happineſs:” 


This reſolute language greatly per- 
plexed the empreſs. She diſmiſſed the 
young princeſs. © Care ſhall be taken,” 
faid ſhe with a friendly earneſtneſs, 
that Nuſbirwani's obedience ſhall not 


jet her be mindful, that the views of 
Uſong are too important to be over- 
ruled by ſcruples, which may be par- 
„ donable in a private damſel, but are 
far too juvenile for the hereditary 
« princels of the Per/fian empire.” | 


The emperor was entertained in the 
opinion that Nuſhirwani oppoſed to her 
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delays of baſhful modeſty; and Lioſuꝛ 
ſent one of her truſtieſt women for 
Sulime. © The empreſs deſires to ſpeak. 
% with the bright ornatnent of Arabia, 
{aid the meſſenger ; and without allow- 
ing the diſmayed Circaſtan time to utter 
a word, Sulimè, continued ſne, can 


„ have nothing to apprehend from the 


% well-known condeſcenfion of our 


„ gracious miſtreſs ; but the interview 


« 1s indiſpenſably neceſſary.“ 


The beauteous favourite could not 
refuſe obedience. She fell at the feet 
of the empreſs : Death is my due,” 
wept ſhe. Shall Sulimé, a purchaſed 
« ſlave, diſpute the heart of a prince 
« with the  Per/fan heireſs ?” for ſhe 

"mi | had 
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had quickly gueſſed the cauſe of her 
oy fummoned before the empreſs. 


<6 The charming Sulims „ ſaid the 

mild Lioſua with her am 
ſweetneſs, & obliges me, in thus unfold- 
e ing to me the ſecret of her heart; 
but I deſerve her confidence. Hear 
c me, beloved of Haider; hear me, as 
a daughter hears a fond and anxious 
mother. 


Never can Sulime expect that D/bu- 
e neid ſhould deprive his race of the 
« Perſian throne that his ſon may totally 
« devote himſelf to the love of a young, 
beauty. The intended marriage will 
« infallibly take place. The charms of 
the engaging Sulime may, for a while, 
4 * ſecure her the heart of the young Hai- 

«ae; 
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* der; but what will be her fate? — All 
Penta will deteſt the faſcinating allure- 
*© ments of her beauty, by which the 
* heireſs of the empire, by which 
« Uſong's daughter is made unhappy. 
« D/puncid will ſtrenuouſly exert his 
ce paternal authority, to tear a ſon out 
the arms of his beloved charmer. 
« The whole world will join againſt 
% Sulimé; and nothing will befriend her 
« bur. the ſingle heart of a petulant, 
e unguarded youth. —ls this heart ſure 
to hold out againſt the indifference 
« that ſucceeds enjoyment the united 
“ perſuaſions of parental, of matrimo- 
< nial and of friendly love? When 
once ſo many potent and awful mo- 
* tives, and Perſia's ſanguine wiſhes 
„ have prevailed, what will then be- 
come 
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come of Sulims, whoſe heart can no 
longer forego the ſweet careſſes of fo 


amiable a lover ? 


Let Sulimũ is as judicious as ſhe is 
beautiful. She will reflect that the 


love of a young man is but of ſhoxt 
duration; and that when once for- 


ſaken by him, her remaining days 


will be a comfortleſs and dreary de- 


ſart. She will ſacrifice to the public 


welfare of an empire, a paſſion which 
the mere fickleneſs of youth may 
eaſily extinguiſh : and Perſia has no 


boon, no honour that ſhe may not 


expect, if ſhe removes the impedi- 
ment that now obſtructs the general 


tranquillity of the empire,” 


Sulimẽ 
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Sulims liſtened attentively : ſhe re- 
flected a while; but ſoon after ref; pect- 
fully kiſſing the garment of the empreſs, 
What am I,“ cried ſhe, « that I ſhould 
« balance my fate with the fate of Per- 
„ fa? I ſhall implicitly ſubmit to the 
* commands of the great, the good 
* Laſua. 


The [empeck retained her in the 
Harem, and conferred on her a con- 
ſiderable poſt at her court. The 
many favours ſhe beſtowed upon the 
fair Circaſſian, and the charms of Sulimi 
induced a grandee of the court to ſue 
for her in marriage. She was portioned 
as a friend of the empreſs, and a perma- 
nent felicity rewarded the ſacrifice ef 
a youthful paſſion. Mo 


Haider | 
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Haider loved his Sulime with the 
fervour of a youth and of an Arab; 


but he dared not own his tranſports to 


his father, who contemplated with ec- 


ſtaſy the fortune of the Alids, the pro- 


pagation of the true and only faith, 


and the throne of his deſcendants. 


Haider preſented his hand, without 
reluctance, to the fair Nuſhirwani : nor 
was ſhe any longer averſe to accept the 
confort, whom Uſong's wiſdom had 
elected for her. 


be ſtrove to gain the heart of the 


young prince; and ſoon, through the 
united charms of her lovely features, 
and her enlarged mind, adorned with 


every accompliſhment of wit and know- 


ledge, ruled over it with abſolute 


dominion, 
Once 


a 
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Once more did Uſong quit his reſidence, 
He traverſed the eaſtern provinces, and 
reached as far as the important Candabor. 

He ſtopped at 7 ezed, famous for the 
beauty of its women; and ſituated, like 
an iſland, in the midſt of Tandy deſarts. 
This province is alſo noted for its precious 

oil of roſes, one of the moſt valued pre- 
ſents of the eaſtern ſovereigns; and for 
the rich gold ſtuffs it manufactures. 
Uſorg bought great quantities of theſe 
coſtly goods, which he was wont to do 
in every place where public inſtitutions 

required his immediate countenance, 
He croſſed the ſolitary Segeſtan, and 
reached the mountains of Candahar— 
Here he was viſited by the princes of 
the Afgans, who voluntarily placed 
_ themſelves under his protection, but 
reſerved 


11 
reſerved their entire independance. The 
emperor exerted all his natural affa- 
bility, and diſpenſed numerous marks 
of his munificence among theſe warlike 


barbarians: nevertheleſs he cauſed the 
capital of this province to be environed 


with a triple circuit of ſtrong ramparts, 
which took up the whole ſpace between 
the mountains, and entirely commanded 


the paſſes into India He alſo eſtabliſh- 


ed a perpetual camp of ſome thouſands 
of Georgian cavalry in the neighbour- 
hood of that important fortreſs.—His 
wiſdom pierced into futurity ; and he 
foreſaw the danger that menaced the 
empire from that quarter, if ever the 
Perſian ſcepter ſhould fall into feebler 
hands. 

IS Hindaſtan 
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indoſtan was, at this time, in the 
greateſt confuſion, and Perfia might now 
eaſily have ſnatched ſome provinces from 
that diſtracted empire; but Uſonz's 
ſentiments were both more generaus 
and more wiſe. War he conſidered as 
a ſcourge of heaven, and the ſcene of 
_ unavoidable cruelties: nothing but the 
moſt urgent neceſſities could, accord- 
ing to his maxims, juſtify a prince who 
brought ſuch miſery upon mankind. 
He found, belides, that Perfia was al- 
ready too extenſive; and that the moun- 
tains formed a natural barrier towards 
the eaſt, beyond which, nothing but 
a blind ambition could ever prompt 
a Perſian monarch to attempt a con- 
queſt. 1 


The 
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The fatal period was now at hand, 


when Uſong was to experience the greateſt 
of all diſaſters that had ever yet. befallen 


him. Lioſua, ever ſince her arrival in 


Perſia, had languiſhed under imperfect 


health; even the air of Schiras ſhe 
found too ſharp and mountainous : vio- 


lent childbirths, and the loſs of her father 
and of her lovely ſons, had alſo made 


the deepeſt impreſſion on her delicate 


conſtitution : without being affected by 


any ſenſible indiſpoſition, ſhe felt her- 


ſelf declining, and ſaw her final doom 


inevitably approaching.—As ſhe knew 


the fondneſs of her conſort, and looked 


upon the trouble of his generous mind 
as the greateſt of all evils, ſhe huſhed 
her ſecret feelings; and, in his preſence, 


brightened up with ſuch attention 
that though the emperor perceived his 


Vor. l. H charmer 
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charmer viſibly decaying, yet either he 
attributed her infirmity to accidental 
cauſes, or flattered himſelf with a reco- 
very that was however never to enſue. 


She now herſelf requeſted that he 
would viſit the important province of 
Choraſſan, which, being ſituated on the 

remoteſt north-eaſtern frontiers, was 
never, during many years together, free 
from the inroads of the neighbouring 
Uſbecks. About the ſame time was 
Nuſvirwani's delivery expected, and 
from her alſo did Tioſra endeavour to 
hide the melancholy ſcene of her de- 
parting hour. She ordered herſelf to 
be conveyed to Fhgrabad, a pleaſure- 
garden; where, as ſhe gave out, ſhe | 
hoped ſoon 10 recover: and the 
hereditary 


BR 
hereditary princeſs, who was too far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy to travel, re- 


mained at Schiras. 


The emperor ſojourned ſometime in 
Choraſſan. He ſurveyed the large and 


fertile province, but lamented her wide 


extended ſandy plains. He viſited at 


 Meſchet the tomb of the nan Reza, 


one of the chief Alids; and ſaw a large 


commerical town, capable of being made 


the intermediate ſtaple of the treafures 
from Bokbara and India, and the labours 


of the Perſian induſtry, He went t 
Niſabur, in whoſe vicinity he ſaw the 


turcoiſe rocks, and Herat famous for 
its carpets — Several Uſbeck princes 
attended him: he received them with 
every mark of friendſhip; but was tao 
* EY H2 well 
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well apprized of the inconſtancy of 


14 that people, to place any truſt in them: 


The emperor ſecured Marſbirbar with 
ſtrong fortifications, and erected ſome 
| inacceſſible caſtles : he alſo eſtabliſhed 
places of arms, where bodies of troops 
were to be held in conſtant readineſs, 
He was now on his return to Schiras, 
when he received the moſt dreadful of 


all tidings, 


Lioſua, certain of her impending 
diſſolution, ſtill retained, in her pining 
ſtate, the ſerene calmneſs of her un- 
ſhaken mind. She ordered her rooms 
to be ornamented with freſh and odori- 
ferous flowers, and choſe garments of 
the ſofteſt colours. Every evening 


| ſhe cauſed ſome of her women to ſing 
te 


7 } 

m her bedchamber, and rehearſe various 
kinds of muſic in her preſence. She 

ſtrove hereby to conceal from her 

attendants and from the court, the 

threatening ſtate of her n 

health. 


She FR an whole day in writing 
and ſealed the letters. The following 
night ſhe was ſo feeble that ſhe could 
riſe no longer from her couch. She 
diſmiſſed her attendants, and retained 
only thoſe of her women in whom ſhe 
moſt confided : © Behold, fair Sulimt, 
« the uſe of virtue! ſee with what tran- 
« quillity I quit the throne, and can 
be ſevered from what is far dearer to 
me than all the thrones, my beloved 


lord. 


H; e 


ae 
« *Tis thou, O venerable Lietwang! 
& tis thou haſt taught me how to live, 
* and how to quit this tranſient ſcene. 
% Now do I feel the value of thy hea- 
« venly precepts. Receive, O Tien! 
e thy grateful daughter, on whom thou 
“ haſt poured down innumerable mer- 
« cies! Protect my Nuſpirwani! Reward 
the excellence which thou thyſelf haſt 
« placed in the noble Uſong!”—Sheſaid, 
and with a ſmile reſigned her ſpirit. 
hong had been the firſt object of her 
tender love: the laſt image that dwelt 
upon her fancy was her hong. 


This dire event could not be now 
concealed. A ſwift meſſenger haſted to 
meet the emperor, and delivered into 
his hands this ſhort and laſt farewell of 


the incomparable Lioſua. 
i 8 « When 
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When Uſong breaks this ſeal Lioſua 
will be no more. O remember, grea» 
« teſt of men! the many benefits thou 
_ «* haſt received from Tien, and murmur 
not at my inevitable fate. This world 
e js but the temporary ſtage on which 
the Supreme Rulerexerts his creatures, 
in the right uſe of the gifts he has be- 
« ſtowed upon them: and ever has 
« Uſong been as conſpicuous in a ready 
„ inclination, as in the great qualities 
« Tien has endowed him with.—$Still, 
* my friend my beſt beloved ! ſtill be, 
in the ſevereſt trials, a bright example 
« of virtue to mankind: bear, with 


« ſubmiſſive reſignation, the guidance 
s of a never-erring Providence: beſtow 
« one faithful tear on thy departed 
LTieſua; and then came forth to the 

114 multitude 
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« multitude of thy people, and com- 
« fort them, with the vigilant alacrity of 
« a monarch, ſolely devoted to their 
welfare. — To wipe the tears from 
« the eyes of the diſtreſſed will cheer 
« thy generous ſoul, and be the fource of 
thy permanen: and genuine felicity.” 


Uſong's ſteady heart could not with- 
ſtand this unexpected ſhock—Sequeſter- 
ed in a tent, in which he ordered no one 
to be admitted, he ſtood motionleſs and 
diſconſolate—an whole day, and a ſuc- 
ceeding dreadful night, he ſtood in 
ſilent contemplation of his too heavy 
loſs. He felt, with all the ſenſibility 
of the moſt tender heart, the value, the 
irreparable value of the treaſure of which 
he was now deprived for ever. The 

5 35 remainder 


remainder of his life appeared now a 
dreary waſte, in which he had to wan- 
der forlorn and comfortleſs: where he 


had nothing to hope but toil without 
reward; laborious days, ſucceeded by 
gloomy ſolitary evenings; and where 
he ſhould, every inſtant, miſs the only 
friend to whom he could confide his 


every thought, and who was inexhauſ- 


tible in means to alleviate his every 


care. 


—— 


Dſbuneid, who had accompanied the | 


emperor, could, in the firſt days, find no 
admiſſion to his heart.-Uſong ſpoke 


not: Uſong wept not: he brooded with 
ſecret complaceney on his unrelenting _ 
ſorrow, Nuſbirwani might have ad- 
niſtered ſome conſolation; but ſne was 


far 
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far diſtant, and her ſituation made it 
neceſſary to conceal from her as yet the 
melancholy news. 


A ſudden peal. of thunder rouſed 
the Perſſan monarch. from his lethar- 
gic ſadneſs, Speedy couriers brought 
from the weſtern frontiers of the em- 
pire certain advices, that the young 
Mahmud * had, after Morad's ſecond 
abdication, made himſelf maſter of 
Byzantium by ſtorm: that the laſt 
ſucceſſor of Conſtaniue had fallen in the 
defence of the ſinking throne of Greece; 
and that all the O/man territories rang 
with triumphant ſhouts, with the fame 
__ of the young emperor of Rome, and 


1 
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®* Mabcnet the ſecond, 


With 
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with the jubilant hopes of unlimited 
ſway over the whole univerſe, 


_ Upſong was now compelled to wean 
himſelf from the amuſive ſorrow, which 
he fondly indulged, as the duty of a 
heart not totally devoid of human feel- 
ing—He ſaw himſelf obliged to re. 
ſume the helm, ſince the tremendous 
ſtorm was now approaching. He did 
not return to Schiras, where the remains 
of the moſt accompliſhed of women had 
been interred with ſilent funeral pomp = 
he repaired to Tabris, and once more 
| lurveyed, with ſpeedy diligence, the 
weltern frontiers of the empire, He 
increaſed the Georgian auxiliaries by 
freſh recruits. He appointed the num- 
ber of the Curdian borderers at fifty 
8 thouſand. 
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chouſand v. He ordered the great caſt 
guns to be conveyed to Wan and Irwan ; 
and that the annual land militia, conſiſt. 
ing of ſixty thouſand armed Per/ians, 
ſhould be | augmented to twice that 
number. Double the number of the 
_ uſual days were ſet aſide, throughout the 
whole empire, for military exerciſes: 
and the armourers protracted the labours 
of the day by the addition of the night. 
Uſong ſent deputies to Alkahirah, to 
admoniſh the drowſy Circaſſian, and 
inſpire him with a ſenſe of the imminent 
danger that menaced the whole world, 
and Egypt in particular. Meſſengers 
were diſpatched to Venice, with a comiſ- 
ſion of the ſame import—David the 
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Such was their number before Shach Aba. 
emperor 
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emperor” of 7 rebixond became a new, 
although too feeble an Nut | 


The 11 who was inceſſantly 
making enquiries after her moſt ex- 
cellent mother, was now informed of 
her demiſe. She bore her grief with leſs 
fortitude than was expected. Generous 
hearts are leſs affected by their o.] 
ſufferings, than by the ſorrows of thoſe 
they love. —'Twas long before Nu- 
ſirwani could recover her tranquillity. 
Haider was abſent; her honoured fa- 
ther was ſurrounded with cares and 
dangers; and the thundering tempeſt 
that hovered in the wei, ſeemed daily to 
be drawing nearer.. 


No 
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No ſooner had ſhe ſomewhat oom 
poſed herſelf, but ſhe craved the em- 
peror's leave to follow him to Tabris. 
She embraced the knees of her diſcon- 
ſolate parent: Accept, my gracions 
< lord!” ſaid ſhe melting in tears, accept 
< the loyal ſervices of thy reſpectful 
« daughter; let them in part ſupply 
the heavy loſs which can never 
< be totally repaired.” The emperor 
cheriſhed his daughter as a father, and 
highly valued her for her diſtinguiſhed 
virtues. He . accuſtomed himſelf to 
take alternately his. evening repaſts with 
her: and Muſbirwani collected from 
all countries freſh intelligence and cu- 

rious rarities, wherewith ſhe ſtrove to 

divert the emperor for ſorne moments 
from his toilſome cares. — The court 


continued long at 7. abris. 
The 
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a ſeveral heavy campaigns on the 
Danube, entertained the fiery ſpirit of 


which Perſia enjoyed a precarious tran- 


quillity, which was however greatly 
embittered by the certain proſpect of an 
W war. 


The young Perſia ſan heireſs had frequent 


opportunities of hearing the perſonal 


qualities and accompliſhments of the 
lady Martha, the Deſpoina or imperial : 


princeſs of Trebizond, highly com- 
mended: her temper, ſhe was told, 


was gentle and affable; her ſhape charm- 


ing and elegant; her features beautiful 
in the Grecian * ſtile; and the misfor- 
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tunes that menaced her illuſtrious 
family, had inſpired her with an hu- 
mility that may ſeldom be expected 
in a princeſs, Nufſhirwani thought 
of an expedient to acquire an amiable 
friend for herſelf, to ſcreen that un- 
fortunate lady from the inevitable ruin 
her houſe was now expoſed to, and 
to divert the emperor's thoughts from 
his gloomy meditations: the prudent 
daughter wiſhed alſo to ſecure the 
Perſian ſucceſſion She undertook the 
marriage of the 7 rebizontine princeſs 
with the emperor. 


She daly expreſſed, in her converſa- 
tions with her father, her earneſt de- 
ſire that the heavy cares of government 
ought be mitigated by the pleaſure 
4 which 
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| which a tender affection can only pro- 
cure to noble minds. She ſucceeded at 
length to perſuade the emperor; and 
David received the offer by an ambaſſa- 
dor. Though Trebizond was much re- 
duced, David kept ſtill in view the glory 
of Conſtantine: the firſt condition he 

impoſed on the marriage was, that 
the princeſs thould be allowed the free 
exerciſe of the chriſtian worſhip. Uſons _ 
was not ſuperſtitious: he found in the 
chriſtian faith the fundamental doctrines 
of all religions; he found the adoration - 
of an only God who governs all, a fu- 
ture life, eternal rewards for the good, 
and puniſhments adequate to God's 
infinite juſtice for the wicked and 
profane. 3 
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The truly amiable Deſpoina was con- 

ducted to the emperor; and the mar- 
riage rites were ſolemnized in Nuſbir- 
ꝛbanis apartment, by the Armenian 
patriarch of Eæmiaſn. Uſong found in 
Her a meck and virtuous" conſort: but 
her education had reſtrained her mind 
Vithin too narrow limits: | ſhe was nicely 
addicted to the trifling rituals that 
conſtitute the leſs eſſential parts of 
true devotion; and was wanting in 
the knowledge that was requiſite to ani- 
mate the converſation and entertain- 
ment of the all-diſcerning Uſ/ong, Nu- 
: foirwani continued her conſtant friend, 
and ſupplied her want of cheerfulneſs 

and urbanity in familiar converſe. © Mar- 

tha brought with her to the Perſſan 
court her ſiſter Eudoxia, who was 
| : yet 


Pu 
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yet in the tender bloom of infant i in- 
nocence. Ae 1 
Whilſt the war with the Oſnam 
ſeemed yet. a while poſtponed, Nuſbir- 
wwani was happily delivered of a ſon; 
and this event greatly contributed to 
ſooth the ſorrow of the emperor, He 
gave to the young prince the name 
of Iſhmael, the author of the Coreithhids 
and of the race of Mahomed and Ali. 
The monarch ſaw now the ſucceſſion 
to the throne eſtabliſhed, and rejoiced 
to ſee. ſo many imminent calamities 
thereby averted. —One ſingle life, on 
ſuch (occaſions, prevents the ſlaughter 
of millions, and frequently preſerves 
an empire from deſtruction, _ 


12 


LC 
An unlucky incident accelerated the 
rupture with the Oſnans. Mahmud 
had made war upon the ſultans of Ca- 


rathania { he had routed them, and poſ- 
ſeſſecl himſelf of their dominions. One 


of them, Pi} Hamet, had eſcaped his bar- 
barous fury, and fled for refuge o the 
generous Tye" . LET 


The — ad al-ſubduing ib 
nud ſent a warrior to demand the 
unfortunate” prince: the audacious Ox 
man had even preſumed to utter ſome 
harſh and threatening expletives. 


The victorious Long felt the indig- 
nity of this ſcornful proceeding. < The 
« Turcoman,” ſaid he to his courtiers, «1g 
66 <ul as much a clown, as he was in 

"1 zmur's 
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e T1mur's days “.“ It galled him ſecret- 

| ly that a prince, whoſe forefathers 

had, ſearce two centuries before, ſub- 
ſiſted on mere huſbandry in the lawns | 
of Turkeſtan, and had uſurped a throne 

by perfidy and treaſon, ſhould now thus 

raſhly brave the ſon of Zengis, whoſe race 
was loſt in the obſcurity of primeval 

ages. - But eng was a ſage, and 

loved his people. He ſent an embaſſy 

to the impatient Mahmud, and repre- 
ſented to him, that the Port of the 
Per/ian empire was the refuge of the 
world ; and that his honour did not 

allow him to deliver. up to certain 
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28 Timur had ſpoken i in 4 ſame manner 
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ruin, one Sai had thought ſo favour: 
ably of him, as to ſeek ſhelter under 


His protection. The ernperor declared 


his ready inclination to live, in every 
other reſpect, in peace and' amity with 
the ſultan of the Oſinans He prayed 

that Mabinud would ſpare the provinces 
of Caramania and Trebizond ; and rich 
preſents accompanied this requeſt. MM 


The anſwer of the elated Aa 


was haughty and inſulting che could ne- 


c ver,“ ſaid he, . conſider as a friend, one 
e whoharboured his open enemy.“ He 


reproached to the emperor, in bitter lan- 


guage, his alliance with the infidels; 
in whoſe total extirpation Uſong, he 
ſaid, was bound in juſtice to aſſiſt the 
ſultan. He continued his ravages in 


Cara- 
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f Caramania, and ſeized on the wealthy 
Tocat. The Oſinan troops ſpared not 
the bordering Curd, nor the part of 
Armenia that was ſubject to Perſia. 
The paihaw of Amaſia entered alſo the 
dominions of the emperor of 7 rebi- 


ac 


Meanwhile a reſpectable embaſſy ar- 


rived from Venice. The plenipoten- 


tiary concluded a firm and laſting 
league with the emperor. He engaged, 
in the name of his ſovereign, that the 
Venetian fleets ſhould ſcour the coaſt of 
Caramania, attempt the ſea- port towns, 
and force the ſultan to divide his 
powers: that all ſuch warlike imple- 
ments as We 2 could not fabricate her- 
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elf, ſhould be forwarded to the em 


peror from V enice, 


No remonſtrance could excite the « 
fickle court of Egypt to guard againſt 
the general danger ere it would be 
too late to attempt an oppoſition — | 
The Nazarene princes continued alſo to 


neglect their moſt important concerns, 
and to facrifice to trivial advantages 
the public ſecurity of Europe. 


Uſong ,foreſaw the toils and dangers 
of this war. Mahmud had already ad- 
vanced a ſelect body of troops into Ca- 


ramania under the command of his 
ſon Bajazid accompanied by an old 


and experienced general, The ſultan 


followed in perſon with the victorious 


ſoldiery 
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foldiery that had fought in Europe, and 
conſtituted the flower of his army. 
The Boſnians, the inhabitants of the 
mountains between Hungaria and Greece, 
the Epirots and Macedoniaus are, as well 
as their countries and climates, known 
to be much hardier than the A/artics, 
Mahmud brought allo into the field a 
numerous hoſt of FJenjilſteries long 
practiſed in the uſe of fiery engines, 
and a large train of *artillery, His 
troops had been for ſeveral years ſtrang- 
ers to peace and inactivity; hardſhips 
and dangers were become natural to 
them: their repeated victories had 
taiſed their courage; and, having al- 
ways conquered, they thought them- 
ſelves invincible. Mahmud was him- 
elf, notwithſtanding the natural bru- 
f tality 
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Europeans, were willing to allow. His 


„ 
tality of his temper, a brave and ſkil- 
ful general; and his mind was more 
poliſhed than his inveterate foes, the 


ambition and warlike paſſion were in- 
deed blemiſhes, but ſuch blemiſhes as 
led infallibly to conqueſts and to fame, 


To counteract theſe combined powers, 
the Perſian monarch had his Curds, 
a well-trained and hardened cavalry, 
Alia knew no better horſemen than his 
Georgians, but their number was too 
ſmall. The national forces had ſeldom 
ſeen an enemy, and Uſong could not ex- 


pect from them the ſteadineſs of veteran 
troops. The greateſt diſparity was : 


in the weapons. On horſeback, ard 
the ſabre in hand, U/ong might hope 
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to gain the advantage, and each Perſſan 
thought himſelf ſuperior to two O/mans ; 
but Perfia was ſo deſtitute of infantry, 
that the emperor could, by no means, 
flatter himſelf of being able to reſiſt 
the impenetrable phalanx of the intre- 
pid Fenjrtfheries; much leſs could he 
expect to match the fire of thoſe proud 
cOnquerars, And his Perfians were 
every way inferior both in the number 
and uſe of the artillery. 


The wiſe Uſong had nothing to rely 
upon but his own prudence and re- 
ſolution—Thar, and the conſummate 
love of his faithful ſubjects, he doubted 
not would ſuffice him ſo to obſtruct 
the marches and operations -of the 

BY Oſmans, 
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Oſinans, and to render them their ſuſte. 
nance ſo difficult and precarious, that 
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they would not long be able to hold out, 
in a country ſo far diſtant from their 
capital, the many hardſhips he was 
preparing for them. He knew beſides 
that the O/mans, who venture furious 
attacks, are eaſily daunted by the 


ſteady perſeverance of a a perliſting 


foe. 


The firſt campaign was carried on 
by the light cavalry, which the emperor 
ſent out under the command of the fiery 
Pir Hanet. The Caramanian prince 


was ſoon joined by a great number of his 


re-animated ſubjects. Uſong had warned 
and even commanded him not to venture 
a pitched battle with the Oſmans, Pi 

| Hamet 
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Hamet was, for a time, ſuccefoful; the 
whole land was up in arms againſt the 
enemy, and not a hand was found that 


did not graſp a weapon for the ſervice 
of their lawful ſovereign. He had ſoon 
collected a numerous army, and diſ- 
perſed ſeveral bands of Oſinan rovers. 
—The old Achmet, in the {mean time, 
took an advantageous poſt near Tocat : 
he encamped on a gentle eminence 
which overlooked a wide campaign, 
and which he ſtrongly mantled with his 
terrifick cannon: beneath his lines, vine- 
yards, interſected by narrow lanes, ex- 
tended floping on to the plain; theſe 
avenues alſo he guarded by a ſtrong, 
body of Fenjithheries : the wide T ocat 
ir WI cured his rear. „ 
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Di Hamet was ſo blind, ſo full of 
youthful confidence, that he was firmly 
perſuaded the Oſinans could not reſiſt 
him, even in that ſtrong poſition. * He 
| fiercely attacked the vineyards with 
his cavalry, A thick hail of mortife- 
rous lead came pouring down from the 
' eminence; and from each deſtructive wall. 
The braveſt fell; the remaining Cara- 
manians fied, and ſuffered greatly in 
their retreat by the thundering execu- 
tion of the ordnance. This defeat abated 
the untimely and too ſudden courage 
of the unpractiſed ſubjects of Pir Ham. 
They diſperſed, and their dejedted 
prince was compelled to forſake his 
camp and hereditary dominions. He 
retreated with the ſmall remains of his 
army to 7. abris, where, abaſhed by ſhame 
RD and 
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and ſad remorſe, he ſhunned with timo- 


rous awe the preſence of the emperor. 


Though Cyeng cautiouſly avoided dan- 
ger, yet was he dauntleſs when it ſur- 
rounded him. He invited Pir Hamei to 
court, and inſpired him with new cou- 
rage. My friend has now experienced,“ 
ſaid the emperor, © that a juſt cauſe 
may often prove an arduous one; but 
« he will, I hope, witneſs one day, that 
fortune can be biaſſed by patience 


and perſeverance.” 


_ Ujong penetrated into Caramania. 
Bajazid and the old Achmet had trium- 
phantly joined the ſultan ; and the aſpir- 
ing Mahmud prided himſelf in the hopes 


that the glory of the O/inans would ſuffer 


no 
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no diminution, under his vahant ſon, 
Morad *, another chief, an apoſtate 
chriſtian of the line of the Palcologues, 

led on the Ofmans. Youth and am- 
bition had firſt ſeduced the Pyzantian 
prince; and ſo far had this ambition 
debaſed his ſoul, that he meanly engaged 
in the ſervice of the very ſubvertet 
of his imperial race. 
eng purſued his plan: he divided 
his army, which conſiſted of mere 
cavalry, into ſeveral bands; and the 
chiefs received inſtructions every even- 
ing, where to ſpeed, and where to 
fall in with other parties. The Perfians 
were ſeen at every place, and yet no 


tle 


— 
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where could the Oſinans find them. 
They cut to pieces all that ſtrayed at 
any diſtance from the head quarters. 
If ſupplies were led to the camp of the 
Seraſquier, three Perſian bands united, 
overpowered the convoy, put the Oſmans 
to death, and ſeized on the proviſions : | 
if Morad drew out againſt them, they 
diſperſed, and their excellent horſes 
ſoon carried them out of the ſight of the 
Oſmans. Each Caramanian was a ſpy, 
the Perſians knew every ſecret motion 
of the enemy; whilſt Morad remained 
in conſtant apprehenſion and ſuſ- 
Pence. „ 


Thus did Uſorg daily haraſs the O 

mans; and Morad, who foreſaw that deatn 
awaited him equally either at Byzantium 
Vol. II. 4 K "Of 
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or in the plains of Tocat, took the 
deſperate reſolution of engaging the 
emperor wherever he ſhould find 


him. 


eng was inſtantly appriſed of the 
diſtreſs and raſh determination of the 
Seraſquier. Now is the time to com- 
“ bat,” ſaid he to Pir Hamet. — He 
aſſembled all his ſcattered bands in 
a plain that lay behind his head 
quarters. The emperor's retreat im- 
boldened the renegate chief; he 
preſſed, with all poſſible vigour and 
rapidity, upon the yielding Per- 


ans. 


No ſooner were the Oſmans arrived 
| Within 


r 

within two farfangs * of his rear guard, 
but Nong gave a ſudden and general 
order to march againſt them without 
the leaſt noiſe or ſound of warlike 
inſtrument. As he was ſuperior in 
numbers, he divided his forces into 
three diviſions. The two wings ſur- 
rounded the Oſinans on the ſides, and 
eng attacked the Seraſquier in the 
front. He commanded his troops to 
form their ranks out of the reach of 

the enemies fire- arms, and boldly to 
aſſail them on every ſide, with reins 
relaxed and ſabres drawn. The Oſinans 
{aw death before them, and deſtruction 


ſurrounding them on every hand. 75 


* Long hours marches. . 
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fate®, cried they deſponding, and re- 
linquiſhed every effort. They were 
1 routed in an inſtant: many thouſands 
were cut to pieces; and the remainder, 

very few excepted, were taken priſoners. 
Death ſeemed leſs awful to the van- 
quiſhed " Morad than the angry al- 
pect of his maſter; he ſought, and 
found it in the field of battle T. And 
this victory had been obtained with 
ſo little bloodſhed on the Perfian fade, 
that Uſeng could joyfully boaſt it did 
not colt his ſubjects one ſingle tear. 


— n 


* This is the conſtant practice of the Tarks | 
In evils againſt which they know no remcdy. 
1 Bizarro mentions ths victery. | [ 
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After the greateſt part of Caramania 
had thrown itſelf into the victor's arms, 
and had expelled the O/man garriſons 
out of the chief cities, U/ong entered 
Tabris in triumph. He wiſely con- 
ſidered that a ſhew of magnificence, 
though far beneath his reliſh, might 
yet on this occaſion contribute to ele- 
vate the ſpirits of his valiant Perfars. 
He led the priſoners, in their warlike 
accoutrements, on the great place of 
Tabris : they marched in military 
order and with their fire-arms, between 
two files of Perfan troopers whoſe 
poliſhed armour gliſtened in the ſun. 
The artillery, the enſigns, the horſes 
tails, the commanders ſtaves, and all 
tne trophies of martial pomp, followed 
the captives. In the middle of the 

3 place 
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| place ſat Vong on an elevated ſofa : the 
Perfian banner ſtreamed over his dey— 
the grandees of Perſa, clad in the richeſt 
attire, ſurrounded the throne at awful 
diſtance : the young I/þmae!, in military 
array, ſtood near his great progenitor. 
The captives laid down their arms 
in the emperor's preſence, and were 
thence led away to be diſtributed in all 
the provinces, there to witneſs to every 
 Perfian the glory of that victorious day. 
Next came before the throne thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed warriors, whoſe exploits 


the emperor had himſelf obſerved, or 
of whoſe uncommon ſhare in the victory 
he had other unqueſtionable evidence: 
they were honoured with magnificent 
preſents; high bred horſes, decked with 
5 1 | the 
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the richeſt trappings; ſabres that gleamed 
with a profuſion of coſtly gems; ſtream- 
ers, by which the fame of their heroic 
deeds might be perpetuated down to 
the lateſt poſterity; helmets with bright 
towering plumes; ſteel armour; laurel 
wreaths curiouſly braided, and interſper- 
ſed with precious ſtones. 


The wide- extended Tabris rang with 
triumphant ſhouts that laſted ſeveral 
hours— Long live the ſecond Cyrus, 
d the ſovereign of the world, the ſha- 
« dow of the deity 2 


Fame ſpread the glory of Uſong to 
the remoteſt regions. The diſtant Mon- 


galians, divided from Perſia by ſo many 
towering m-untains and immeaſurable 
K 4 deſarts, 
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deſarts, rejoiced exceedingly at the 
fucceſs of a ſon of Zengis. Hindoſtan 
ſent him an embaſſy : and, in the weſt, 
the hopes were now indulged, that the 
hero had been found, who would effec. 
tually curb the unlimited ambition of 
the Oſinans. 


The next campaign was not fo 
bloody, and yet victorious. All Cara- 
mania ſubmitted to the emperor, and 
ſeveral thouſands of Oſnans were lain 
in ſmall ſkirmiſhes : but their general 
had the ſtricteſt orders not to riſk a bat- 
tle ®, and took ſuch advantageous poſts 


K 


5 


According to Bizarre account, Mahmu 
himſelf commanded in this campaign : but it 


is ſcarce credible that the fiery ſultan would 


have thus * way to his enemy. 
| | | 1 
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in the mountains which that country 
abounds in, that U/ong found it imprac- 
ticable to attack the enemy with an 
army wholly deſtitute of infantry. 


The baleful thunder-ftorm that had 
been brooding and gradually extend- 
ing in the weſt, reached now the Per- 
ſan frontiers. Mahmud, panting after 
vengeance, led his mighty hott himſelf 
into Caramania, and an immenſe train 

of artillery followed his army. The 
flower of the Oſmans, the Fenjitſberies, 

the European troops, advanced in dread- 

ful multitudes. The Crimean and No- 
gayan Tartars hovered about the ſides, 
and covered the flanks of their prodi- 
gious camp. All that was valorous 
among the Turks, all the experienced 
N generals 


bs : - 
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generals of Morad, came forth from 
their retreats, and crouded under the 
banners of their warlike ſultan. 


Uſong took the field with all the col- 
lected forces of the Perfan empire; a 
ſmall detachment excepted, which he 
left at Tabris, to cover that city and 
his imperial family. What moſtly diſ- 
concerted the emperor's meaſures, was 
the tardineſs of the Venetian ſupplies. 
The republic had not indeed neglected 
to ſend a fleet on the coaſts of Cilicia, 
where it had already made frequent de- 
ſcents, and ſeized on ſeveral maritime 


towns; and whoſe commander had 
ſtrict orders to follow, in every re- 
ſpect, the directions of the emperor : 
a meſſenger had brought conſiderable 
preſents of gold and ſilver vaſes, whoſe 
1 Vork- 


13 } 

workmanſhip exceeded the value of 
the metal *: one hundred gunners 
accompanied the train of artillery 
under their captain Thomas de Imola; 
they eſcorted alſo great ſtores of ammu- 
nition and implements, for the uſe of 
the heavy pieces that were intended for 
the ſieges of ſtrong towns and citadels : 
many gunſmiths, and other artiſts Per- 
ſia then ſtood in need of, came likewiſe 
with them. But the Venetian chief had 
been too dilatory; and this im portant aid 
did not arrive till after the bloody battle, 
on which depended the fate of Aja. 


ng marched forward to meet the 
furious Mahmud. The exaſperated ſul- 


Rr 


* Hiſtory ſays that they were wrought at Paris. 
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fan ſpread fire and devaſtation far around 
him. Before his army, ſaid the O/mans 
themſelves, the country was a ſmiling 
paradiſe ; behind him, a burning waſte. 
He advanced till within ten days march 
of Tabris, and threw the alarm into 
that great and flouriſhing city, which 
Uſong had provided with all the neceſſa- 
ries for the ſupport of a numerous 

FRY 5 | | 


_ Fain would the prudent Uſong have 
declined a battle; his intention was 
invariably to annoy the Oſmans by 
ſlight attacks and by intercepting 
their con voys.— But the greateſt men 
are the moſt flexible and modeſt. Uſong 
liſtened to the counſels of the ſpirited 
Haider , of Fir Hamet, the dauntleſs 

Newtans 
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Newians, and the grandees of Perfia. 
They jointly remonſtrated to the em- 
peror, that the loſs of Tabris would 
be the certain ruin of the empire; that 
many thouſands of faithful ſubjects 
would be cruelly maſſacred, and that 
the means would thus be loſt of carrying 
on a ſucceſsful war. The zealous ad- 
herents to the race of Ali ſhuddered 
at the very thought of ſeeing the ſa- 
cred tombs of Ardevil profaned by 


impious Sonnites. The cavalry, they 


added, could never ſecure the paſſes, 
nor maintain any poſition where the 


Jenjitſperies would not penetrate. They 
reminded the emperor of his many 
victories; and intreated him not to 


doubt the valour of his Perſſans, who 
would all ſhed the laſt drop of their 


7 


loyal 
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loyal blood before they would . ſuffer 
Uſeng*s martial honour to be tarniſhed. 


The emperor complied and marched 
againſt the foe. He met them in the 
diſtrict of Arzendgan, in a large plain 
not far from the Eupbrates, where his 
cavalry had room to ſpread itſelf. 


ſquare phalanx of fifty thouſand Jeu- 
Jitſheries, ſurrounded by the artillery 


which darted death around on many 


thouſands. They ſtood in fifty ranks; 


an impenetrable, tremendous, fiery co- | 


lumn. On the wings were poſted the 


| Spahis and Tartars, who were led on 


by their own Chan, 


Mahmud ſtood in the center of 0 


1 Fonts 
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Vong faced the Fenjitſheries with his 
Curds, and with the choiceit'Per/fians; the 
remaining cavalry was ſtationed on the 
flanks. He repeated the orders he had 
given in the victorious battle againſt 
the paſhaw Morad. He advanced 
ſlowly, till he came within the deſtruc- 
tive reach of the enemy's fire. He 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and, as it 
ſeemed, implored its aid. He ordered 
the Perſian banner never to quit his 
ſide—Per/ia's Weal, was the word he 
gave; and ruſhed through the ſulphu- 
reous clouds and ſhower of mortal 
lead, among the foes. 


The weak cavalry of the Turks and 
Tartars inſtantly gave way. The vic- 
torious Per/ians, obſervant of their or- 


1 
ders, left a ſufficient body in battle array 
to prevent the ſcattered wings from re- 
covering themſelves, and fell with the 
keeneſt ardour on the flanks of the 
'Oſmans. 


The Perſians, ſabre in hand, routed 
ſome ranks of the Jenjiiſberies; but theſe 
experienced ſoldiers turned their fire- 
.arms on every ſide, and every moment 
fell the braveſt of the aſſailants. Uſony 
.deſcried the ſultan in the thickeſt ranks, 
ſuperbly mounted, clad in a ſable-bor- 
dered mantle, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the three hern-plumes that proudly 
nodded on his turban: ſeven horſe 
tails, richly trickt with golden taſſel, 
ſtreamed on his ſide aloft — The em. 
peror ſaw no proſpect of victory, but 


the ſultan's death: he preſſed upon him 


With 
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with the acked vigour of courage and a 
degree of fierce deſpair. But the morti- 
ferous blaſts ſtrewed havock all around 


him. The prime of the Perſian army tell: 


the greateſt part of the Nowians, and 


Pir Hamet himſelf, on whoſe account 


this ſlaughter was committed, were 
flain near the emperor's ſide.  D/ba- 
neid, the emperor's friend, loſt his life 
in fighting for him“. An hoſtile bul- 


* This Dfuncid, according to the weſtern 


Hiſtorians, was ſon to Long. Marco Guazzs 
aſcribes the command, in this battle, to the 
fame D/buneid, whom he calls Denial; and 
attributes the defeat to his raſh ardour: he 
ſays, that U/ong had ordered him not to engage; 


but that the young prince, having overcome tog 
Vor“ II. L 
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let flew at length againſt the breaſt of 
the noble Haider, and rent his generous 
heart cloſe to the emperor's horſe. 


Uſong ſaw the fall, and fonght | his own 
extinction. 


He was on the brink of it —Scherin 
bore the imperial banner: the loyal 
ſubject ſeized the emperor's bridle, 
and turned his horſe. © Pardon thy 
« firſt ſervant,” cried he: but Perſa 


paſhaws, had ſlighted his father's orders; and 
Having been ſurrounded by Mahmud, was flain 
himſelf, and his whole army routed, But B. 
zarro's account is far more credible; for it is 
highly improbable that the prudent eng ſhould, 
on ſo important an occaſion, have entruſted the 
command of the Perfian army into the hands of 


fo young and unexperienced a leader, 
. & maj 
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e may recover after a defeat; never 
after Uſeng s death.” Without wait- 
ing the emperor's leave, he ordered the 
two great drums to beat the ſignal of 


retreat, which proved as dangerous as 
the attack. Many heroes periſhed ſtill 
by the unrelenting fire of the T; urkiſh ar- 
tillery: yet the Perf Fan ſabre cleared 
itſeif a way through the cloſe files of 
the Fenilſberies; and the emperor was 
reſcued. | 


| Scherin threw Himielf a at his feet, and 


confeſſed his ouilt in having preſumed 


to order a retreat, and dared in a man- 
ner to do violence to the emperor. 


But the thankful Uſong overlooked 
mere formal rules: he penetrated 1 into 
the ſecrer views of the zealous ſervant : 
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be contully' lcd him; and thanked 
him for having calmly poſſeſſed himſelf, 
when Haider's death had totally over- 
come the emperor's fortitude. 5 


The ſultan ventured not to purſue 
the enemy: his infantry was naked and 
expoſed; and if he once broke his com- 
pacted lines, his ruin would have been 
inevitable. He ſaw part of the Perſian 
army ſtanding on each ſide of him m 
regular files. He repaired his ſhattered 
ranks, ordered a general diſcharge as 
a ſignal of victory, and remained on 
the field of battle in full array. , The 
'Oſmans ſuffered much greater Naughter | 
chan the . ans* , but the glory of 
having 


—— — 
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* 40,000 Turks to 8. ooo Perfians, Bizarre. 


having driven 92 great Heng from the 
field of battle, appeared to Mahmud 
2 ſufficient title to immortal fame. 


The Perſians retired, according to the 
emperor's premeditated plan, to a ſpot 
where they found a plentiful ſupply of 
water and proviſions. Twas with re- 
gret he left ſo many friends, ſo many 
firm ſupporters of his empire, unburied 
on the fatal plain — And who will com- 
fort my Nufoirwani ?” ſaid he, diſ. 
conſolate. He knew not yet the real 
greatneſs of her manly ſoul. 


He diſtributed His troops on the 
two wings of the Oſman army. The 
foremoſt had orders to cut off all 

= L3 proviſions; 
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proviſions; and to attack, with cir- 
cumſpection, the ſingle parties which 
neceſſity would compel the enemy to 
ſend out for forage : for the field of bat- 
tle was a mere dry and blaſted heath“. 


In three days the meſſenger diſ- 
patched by Scherin arrived at Tabris. The 
large city heaved, as the ſea in a raging 
ſtorm, both from apprehenſion of the 
future and terror of the paſt. Nuſhirwani 
heard, without a tear, all that the news 
contained of bitter and horrific, © This 
4 js no time for weeping,” faid ſhe; 
and reſorted to the great place, mounted 
on an armed elephant. She cauſed the 
chiefs of the troops laying in 7. abris, 


— 


In Bizarro's relation it is called Goofefields, 
| to 
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to be aſſembled by the found of FR 


great drums; and convened the princi-, 


pal inhabitants of that populous city. 


cc 


The ſafety of Perſia, ſaid an herald 


in her name, © depends upon the uſe 


* 
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of the preſent moment. In an hour, 
the troops muſt march out to join 
the emperor; to-morrow elſe his. 
foes may cruſh him — Whoſoever 


* among the inhabitants of Tabris 
loves his country and his children 
will follow me]: without new forces, 


which the emperor may oppoſe to 


the progreſs of the enemy, Tabris 
will, in a few days, become a burn- 
ing pile of ruins, under which her 
wretched citizens will be unmercifully 
mangled and conſumed to aſhes.” 
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© Tabris took up arms. Ten thouſand 
Warlike men, the prime of its many 
thouſands, joined the regular forces, 
and marched immediately towards 
Arzendgan. All the grey-headed war- 
riors who had fought for Perſia 's 
liberty, ſnatched up a lance, and ſtood 
before the front of the new ſoldiery. 
Speedy couriers flew in queſt of the 
emperor, and apprized him of the ap- 
proaching reinforcement. Other meſ- 
ſengers haſted, upon the fleeteſt cour- 
ſers, to levy the Penſian land militia. 

Nuſhirwani advanced, in the midſt of 
her warriors, to her father's relief — 
% And did not Ajeſhah, mounted on 
* E ſaid ſhe, “ animate her 

2 com- 


8 
« combatants in a cauſe leſs honourable | 
« than this,” | 


dhe provided for the ſafety of the 
dejected empreſs ; and had her conduct- 
ed, half-fainting, to the caſtle of 
Karpuri t, which by its ſtrong ſituation 
was effectually ſecured againſt any ſud- 
den attack of the enemy. | 


1 moved on flowly and with | 
doubtful heſitation. His cavalry was 

utterly deſtroyed : and one half of his 
Jenjitſheries had fallen under the ſabres of 
the deſperate Perfians. He alſo dreaded 
being deprived of water and proviſions z 
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In the battle of the Camel, in which the 
W were worſted by 4. 
I Bizarro, 
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and ſaw the Perſian army watching all 
his motions at ſome diſtance. 


In a few days the new -army joined 
the emperor, and every hour freſh rein- 
forcements arrived, being ſummoned 
by the meſſengers of the reſolute Nu- 

ſhirwani.— All Perſia ſtood in arms: 
one will prevailed in the generous peo- 
ple. To ſave their monarch and the 
honour of their country was their only 
wiſh, which ſilenced even the love of 


life, 


Nuftirwani requeſted inſtant admiſ- 
fion to her illuſtrious father.“ All 
« is ſafe if Uſong lives,” ſaid ſhe, and 
flew into his arms. The emperor ſaw | 
nothing in her countenance that ſeemed 
eflemt- 


* 
effeminate, no trace of fear or anxious 
diſmay was viſible; nothing but mag- 
nanimity and the deſire of delivering her 
country beamed from her radiant eyes. 
Uſong tenderly embraced her, With 
« ſuch a daughter,” ſaid he ſadly ſmil- 
ing, who can wiſh for ſons ?” 


Mahmud had no longer any hopes of 
winning Tabris : he ſaw the danger of 
being ſurrounded; and dreaded the exe- 
cution of the Per/ian ſabres, which his 
wearied troops, he feared, would ſcarce 
be able longer to repel. He flowly 
withdrew ; and not one houſe in Per- 
fra was fired by the torches of the 
conquering hoſt, But Mahmud was 
cruel : he cauſed the wounded and 
captives to be butchered : he ſcorn- 
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ed to exert a common vengeance, but 
ordered one hundred of thoſe un- 
happy victims to be daily maſſacred “. 
He retired into Caremonia, where he 
finally deftroycd all that had hitherto 
eſcaped his fury; and thence led his 
army againſt the feeble Trebizond. © 


David was incapable of oppoſing 
the conqueror: he ſurrendered him- 
{elf and his dominions to Mahmud, 
who promiſed to {pare his life. But this 
blood-thirſty ſultan was a ſtranger to 
real honour, and valued not the dignity 
of his word: he harbarouſly extirpated 
the whole Commenian race. 
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A. 


BOOK Taz FOURTH. 


4 


I THE Perſian army encamped 

in the meads round Tabris. 

hong cautioufly abſtained 

from purſuing a victorious enemy, that 

had not loft che ſuperiority by which 

the Perfans had been conquered, The 5 
emperor had always foreſeen the im poſſi- 


bility of oppoſing an unſhaken cohort 
of Jenjilſberies without a ſtrong body 
of ſteady infantry; and ſad experience 
had now verified the prognoſtic of fs 

; 4 wiſdom. 


| 1.43747) 

wiſdom, The tardy aid from Venice 
arrived at length; but did not ſupply 
the indiſpenſable want of men thorough. 
ly practiſed in the uſe of fire-arms, 


An awful ſilence prevailed in all 
the aſſemblies, and even in the Imperial 
palace. No one in the former dared 
to enquire after the fate of the warriors, 
dreading either ſome diſmal news for 
himſelf, or to revive the grief of others, 
All Perſia mourned; and not one 
diſtinguiſhed family had eſcaped the 
loſs of a worthy kinſman, or of an 
| hopeful offspring. 


« Now flow my tears,” cried Nuſbir 
wani; and, retiring to the moſt fol 
| en e 


E Us 


tary receſs of her apartment, ſecretly 


indulged her heart- felt ſorrow. At 
an age when ſhe might have hoped 
long to enjoy the comforts of an happy 


union, ſhe ſaw herſelf bereaved of 


a loving conſort, whom ſhe cheriſhed 
with all the warm affection that har- 


boured in her boſom. She daily ſaw 


the emperor's cheerfulneſs decreaſing ; 


never, ſince the incomparable Lioſua's 


death, had he appeared compoſed and 
Joyful. Her tender love centered now 


all in the young Jhmael; whom, with 
the aſſiſtance of the wiſeſt and moſt 
"virtuous Perſiaus, ſhe undertook herſelt 


to educate, 


Early did ſhe inſtru his pratling 
_ infancy, She inſpired him with the firſt 
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principles of wiſdom, by means of the 

ingenious fables that had been left by 
Loltman and by Saady, or by other em- 
blems ſhe deviſed herſelf, As his years 

increaſed, the fables were ſucceeded by 
| - hiſtorical facts, in which he always ſaw 
1 virtue exalted by honours and rewards, 
and vicediſcountenanced by ſhame and 
; condign puniſhment, 
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The judicious princeſs made good 
„ 
figured repreſentations are much more 
| [ ſtriking, and make far deeper impreſ- 
[| - ions, than mere abſtracted ideas. She 
i found means to clothe moſt of the 
moral doctrines in lively images, which 


„ „ 
9.2 Jr — eh GB — arg 
* 
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1 "ſhe explained by ſimple narratives. ³ 


1 "The future bero wok ſuch a reliſh for I 
| | 05 N T this | 


ww 1 
| this method of inſtruction, that he could 
never be ſatiated, —A ſultan was here de- 


pitted entering a ſolitary room, in which 


nothing was ſeen but a ſhepherd's habit 


and a crook: the ſultan looked round 
with indignation on his attending cour- 


tiers. The princeſs explained the figure 


by the well-known fact of the Perfian 


prime miniſter from Kerman. She left 
the prince to make his own deductions, 
and guided his applications. Behold, 
my Iſhmael,” ſaid ſhe, how a prince 
may be miſled by the calumny of 
« envious ſycophants; and how cau- 


« tiouſly he muſt guard againſt admit- | 
ing as a truth, what ſtands yet in need 
« of demonſtration.— That honeſt ſer- 


« vant could never be prevailed upon to 


« expoſe himſelf a fecond time to the 


Vol. II. NM  * fickle; 
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« the king loſt the beſt pillar of his 


3 


« tooth of envy. The king ſhould 
room, was founded on a mere report. 
ce ther in fact the Waſir did Ow: his 


full ſplendour was figured in diſtant 


guiſhable and familiar to the young 


| it; $99.1 
fickleneſs of his deluded maſter ; and 


La 


« realm. Mabommed was a faithful 
miniſter, and yet his virtues could 
not ſcreen him from the cankering 


Lag 


c 


* 


* 


c 


have reflected, that the ſuſpicion of a 
treaſure being ſecreted in the private 


* 


Had he fulfilled the duties of a good 
« ſovereign, he would have ſoon per- 
ce ceived in Mahommed's accounts, whe- 


a 


c 


* een truſt.” 


-_ 


On another leaf, Byzantium in its 
view. Timur, whoſe image was diſtin- 


prince, ſeemed to avert his eyes from 
the 


7 179 f 
the grand proſpect. What ſaid Tj- 
uur, the terror of the world? — The 
=, Crecian emperor had invited him to 
« viſit his court; for Timur had deli- 
vered him from Bajazid the anceſto | 
* of Mahmud. But Timur anſwered, 
« The city is too magnificent ; I may 
« be tempted to covet its poſſeſſion.” 
Ile marched away; and did not even 
0 retain one ſingle village, though his 
* aſſiſtance had coſt the lives of many 
« thouſands of his braveſt Tartars.“ 


In this manner was the ſoul of Iſhmael 
klled with the brighteſt notions of vir- 
tue, which gradually became his nature. 
By figures alſo was he taught to know 
the many productions of nature; the 
ſeveral ſtates into which mankind had 


M2 _ ſhared 
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ſhared the globe ; the natural produce 


of every land, and the order of the 
' heavenly motions. The fond mother 


often, as a penalty, refuſed to explain 
a figure; and to be taught was his 
reward. El 


Other approved maſters practiſed him 
in all the bodily exerciſes that are orna- 


mental to a prince: but ſpecial care 


was taken, that no one of profligate mo- 
rals ſhould ever intrude himſelf among 


. them; and that no word ſhould be 


uttered in his preſence, which might 
leave a ſtain upon the ſpotleſs ſoul of 
the illuſtrious youth. 
\ | 7 
As he grew in years, he was made 


acquainted with the people he was one 


day 


„ „ 
day to govern; with every diſtrict of 


their reſpective productions of art and 


every paſſage, quoted ſome ſhining 


oy grateful blood for the chaſte and ge- 


© 1t procures us the love of nations; 


« ſovereign bleſſing of true and con- 
« ſtant friendſhip.” 


He was now ripe to hear of God. 
| Nufhirwani excited in him thoſe unlimit- 
ed ideas, which however ſuggeſt but a 


KH M3 ſmall 


the empire, , each town of note, and 
nature. Nufhirwani, on the peruſal of 


anecdote, —** Here was the fair Panthea 


taken, and returned unviolated to her 
„lord. Her lord ſoon after ſhed his 


% nerous Cyrus. Such is the privilege 
« of virtue,” continued Nuſhirweni : 


and is the only means to obtain the 


WY 


Wh 
55957 
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froall part of the divine immenſity. His 
mind was filled with ardent love for the 
great Benefactor of mankind. He learnt 
to pronounce with veneration, the name 
of the great Judge, before whom em- 
perors are but men— She laboured 
inceſſantly to counteract the ſubtl: 
venom of flattery; and to perſuade th 
heir of Per/ia, that the throne imparts no 
other grandeur, but the glorious means 
of procuring the welfare of innumerous 
multitudes. «4 God,” ſaid ſhe, „expect 
10 more from the diſtinguiſhed mortal 
40 whom he has inveſted with part of 
« his omnipotence : and woe to hun 
„ who betrays the ſacred truſt, for 
« which he will be cternally reſpor- 
« ſible.” | 


She 


. 


She related to him the excellence chat 


derive their greatneſs. In like manner, 


did ſhe enumerate the names of the 
abandoned monarchs, under whom the 
greateſt empires had fallen to ruin; 

of Sardanapalus, of Balſbazar, Thee, 


and the laſt Caliphs of the Abafſides. 
Luxury,“ ſaid ſhe, “ depraves the 


„ heart, and degrades man to the 


* rank of ſavage brutes. The prince, 


« who yields to luxury, muſt ſoon forfeit 
the confidence of his people, and 


" gradually expoſe himſelf to the con- 


9 3 the firſt of the db. 
M4 tempt 


diſtinguiſhed the firſt founders of che 
imperial lines of Cyrus, of Ardeſbir , of 
Muwanęg, and of Yao, From their he- 
roic virtues, from their indefatigable zeal 


for the welfare of their people, did they 
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tempt of thoſe very flatterers who go- . 
vern him. The tottering throne, ſhat- 


tered by the father's vices, is at length 


finally demoliſhed under the no o leſs 
yoluptuous ſon, 


0 See here thy great progenitor,” 


faid Nufoirwani with glowing raptures: , 


4c 


40 
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cc 
cc 


behold him a petty Mongalian prince, 
a captive, a ſlave; and ſee him 
mounting the Pr/ian throne, ſolely 
through virtuous deeds—T'o theſe 


virtuous deeds is my Iſomael beholden 


for his juſt title to a throne, Through 


virtue has U/ong proſpered, and his 


offspring enjoys the reward of his 
great merits. And what does this 
throne coſt him? what, but the 
willing performance of his duty; 

cc in 
'4 
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in which he found far greater bliſs, 
than the wretched Caliphs in their 
amorous dalliance; under the iron 


rod of their viziers; under the threat- 


ning ſabres of their own guards; un- 
der the daily apprehenſion of being, 
before the next riſing ſun, dragged 
from the throne into ſome gloomy 
* grated dungeon. Uſong is better 
guarded by the love of his ſubjects, 
than by an hoſt of flaming ſwords: 
his heart gives him the undoubted 
verdict of his own interior greatneſs : 
there, no ſenſation ever ariſcs which 
it ſhould wiſh to ſecrete from the 
eye of virtue. His luſtre ſpreads 
light and genial warmth over the 


© whole univerſe, The world re-echoes 
e 


[as ] © 
« the teſtimony of his conſcience, 
« U/ong hears the fame of his great 
« excellence proclaimed by the tongues 
« of a hundred nations.“ 


The heart of the noble youth was | 
fired with emulation. Shall I,” ſuch 
were its dictates, “ ſhall the grandſon 
of Uſong not be virtuous, not de- 
« ſerve the applauſe of mankind, not 
“ pleaſe the fovereign Lord of Heaven? 
* ſhall I be a worthleſs mortal; rejected 
* of God, the world, and of poſte- 
"my 7” FOLD 


The war with the O/mans, though not 
terminated by a peace, was not however 
carried on with any vigour or animoſity. 
| - Mahmud 


Mahmud continued in the poſſeſſion 


of his new acquiſitions, without moleſt- 


ing Perſia: he had ſo ravaged the 


country between him and Uſong, that 


neither could have marched an. army 


through the dreadful ſcene of deſola- 


tion, without expoſing it to certain 


"F uin. After Pir Hamet's death, Uſong 


had no further. claim to the poſſeſſion 


of Caramania :. he had experienced the 


hardſhips and calamities of a war; and 
the image of his ſlaughtered friends, 
ho had fallen at Arzendgan, con- 
tinually hovered before his eyes. One 


campaign however he carried on againſt 
ſome Georgian princes, who had rouſed 


the lion tney now fancied dead: but 
Vong ſoon convinced them, that Perſia's 


, "KR 
be * 


1 


power had been no ways reduced; and 
exacted from the princes Pancroſ's and 


Gergora an annual tribute in gold, as 
a badge of their dependence“. 


The ſplendor of the court at Tabris 
was much enhanced by the arrival of a 
numerous embaſly from the mighty king 
of the Patans, The deputies brought 
conſiderable preſents conſiſting of 
elephants and other curious animals, 
which Uſong received with pleaſure. 
The Patan had no other view in ſend- 
ing this embaſly, than to form a nearer | 

| connexion with a monarch, of whom 
he had heard ſuch great and glorious 
things. 
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A deputation arrived alſo from ſeveral 
tribes of the Mongalian Tartars. They 
ſignified the death of Timurtaſpb, and 
Jointly tendered the ſovereignty of their 


hordes to his exalted fon ; the fame of 
whole noble deeds had penetrated to the 
furtheſt deſart of the eaſtern Tartary. 


ſong providently declared his mind 
to the ſubjects of his father. Your 
« happineſs,” ſaid he, © my noble bre- 
« thren! requires a ſovereign who 
„may dwell conſtantly among you : 
« fate has called me away, and placed 
me on the throne of Pera. Your. 
confidence gratefully affects me, and 
I will endeavour to deſerve it. Tar- 
kemiſh, of the race of Zengis, has 
been the faithful companion of 
e 3 


.C 


he departed with them. He ſwore 


E % 
« my dangers. He has eſcaped the 
laughter of the many Nowian he- 
'« roes who fell at Arzendgan. Accept 
him for your Chan: he has great 
*« virtues, which he will ſolely dedt- 


'« cate to your advantage; whillt 
'« Uſong's counſels could only be im-“ 


5 


parted by ſubſtitutes,” Tarkemiſh was 
placed on a ſhield, which the nobleſt 
Mongalians raiſed on their heads; and 


perpetual gratitude to the magnani- 
mous Niang; who recollected the con- 
dition Liewang had laid him under ne- 
ver to become a neighbour of the 


Clindſe *** 


The ambaſſiden continued ſome 
time at Tabris, Uſong invited them to 
* the 


L 191 1] 
the familiar ſuppers, to which he al- 
ternately admitted his intimates, and 
ſuch men of merit as he was deſirous 
to diſtinguiſh. To be the emperor's 
friend was the prize of eminent qua- 
lities, and the ultimate ſcope of virtuous 
emulation. Uſong, in this ſelect ſociety, 
was always free and open; and ſeemed 
ever pleaſed when his gueſts af- 
forded him opportunities to expatiate 
on the moſt important topics of go- 
vernment. 


The Patan began. Lord of ages oy 
ſaid he, when J arrived at the gate 
« of thy palace, I enquired for the 


N Thus were Zaarii and Tin imur ſtiled FRY the 


Orient; 
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Maſir, to whom I had letters to de- 
« liver, and preſents which were propor- 
« tionate to the high dignity of a Per- 
* fian Polſlern*. We know.no Wa- 
« ſir,” was the anſwer, * Perhaps, 
thought I, Perſia has her Calaos, her 
« commiſſioners of each ſeparate branch 
of government, I aſked for the head 
of the military department: I could 
© hear of none; and was in like man- 
ner diſappointed in my enquiries 
concerning the other departments of 
law, finances, and of domeſtic ad- 


* 


* 


miniſtration.” 


„God has endowed the wiſe Dig 


— 1 — 


* The Title of the prime miniſter. 


; = with 
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with the tranſcendant mind of the 
formidable Zengis. As the ſun, he 
overlooks at once his whole ex- 
 tenſive empire: but can Uſong, 
like the ſun, be ever indefatigable ? 
That radiant luminary ſhines this 
day as bright over the head of Long, 
as it ſhone formerly over the mighty 
Oguz; but may a mortal flatter 
himſelf to ſuſtain an immenſe bur- 


den, and never to be wearied ? 
The Being that has diſtinguiſhed 
Uſong from the reſt of mankind 
by ſo many uncommon qualities, 


has not however exempted him from 
the fate of mortals, although he holds 
the firſt rank among them. May 
he protract thy days, as che days of 
Vor. II. 3 « the 


1 
< the firſt emperor, the days of Caju- 
ce mara* ] but Uſong muſt advance in 
* years, he muſt have a ſucceſſor: will 
< the ſhoulders of the venerable grey- 
< headed monarch ſtill be equal to the 
< heavy load that could not bear down 

the younger Uſong 2 Will thy ſucceſ. 
< ſors apply the ſame gigantic vigour to 
<« the weight of government, with 
« which Uſong upholds the Per/ian 
<« welfare ? —Pardon the ſervant of 
thy friend, wiſeſt of monarchs ! who 
„ preſumes to offer a doubt, which 
proceeds merely from his ſincere 
<« regard for thy felicity. Could not 
„feng, as well as all other ſovereigns, 
„ call in the aſliſtance of faithful ſer- 


* The firſt emperor in the ſabulcus hiſtory of 
Perla he is {aid to have reigned ſeveral centuries. 
- 8 % yants? 


198 J 
« yants ? he who is endowed with pe- 
« netration to make the beſt choice, and 
« with aſſiduous attention to keep each 
« officer to his reſpective duty.” 

Ling anſwered with the affability 
which, after the death of his dear Liaſua, 
ſupplied the want of his cheerful ſmile, 


« ] eſteem it a great happineſs to have 


60 « the affection of wiſe and honeſt 
friends. Let the Chan attend to my 


6 reply. - 


Limited as my abilities are, yet 


never ſhall 1 appoint a Waſir Azem. 
« I am ambitious of - poſſeſſing the 


« hearts of my people; I wiſh to ſee 
them happy. Grant the Vaſir to be 
* a worthy miniſter : the thanks of 
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his the diſtribution of juſtice. 


4 
the people will then center in him, 


ſince from him all benefits derwe. 


Tis the Wafir who protects the laws, 
maintains domeſtic peace, and order: 
his are the victories; his the receiving 
of petitions, the redreſſing of injuries; 
Such 
a Waſir would be an obſtructive 


cloud between me and my people: 
in him would the Perſſans behold 


the luſtre; whilſt I ſhould remain 


unſeen, unnoted.— My deſire is to 
do good; why ſhould I then fſur- 


render the means to others? 


s the gf liable to great failings? 
jg he unqualified or covetous ? doth 


« his ambition prompt him to a deſire 
« of conqueſts ? is he ruled by favourites? 


does 
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does he ae the too-glaring'merits 
of other ſervants of the ſtate? has 
the people juſt cauſe to complain 
of extortion or other malverſations? 
then does the blame fall heavy upon 
Uſeng ; upon the unwiſe Uſeng, who 


has made an improper choice; upon 
the ſlothful Nong, who wields the 


ſcepter, but finds himſelf, unequal 
to the duties of his ſtation, Uſcng 


is miſerable, becauſe he has loſt the 
affection of his people: but Uſong 
is far more wretched, becauſe his 


people is unhappy. 155 What though 


he awakes, and hurls deſtruction on 


the cauſe of the public murmurs? 
much good has in the mean while 
been neglected, which, without the 
unworthy miniſter, might have been 

N 3 1 effected 
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effected: much havin 4 ts done, WEN 


a leſs potent ſervant could not have 
perpetrated ; and which could never 


have happened, had Uſong held the 
reins of government. And where 


is the ſecurity that the next JVafir 
will be free from all blemiſn? 


„Why need a prince be avaricious? 
he ſinks under the weight of too 
great affluence. Why ſhould he 
envy the merits.,of good ſervants ? 
he cannot be expelled by them : he 


has nothing to fear from them— 
Each merit in the empire contributes 


0 the monarch's glory, as it pro- 
motes the welfare of the nation. 
No diligent labourer digs a well that 
does not enrich me; no plough 
comes forth into the field, but it 
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conduces to my intereſt ; . no „ branch 


of trade is extended, but it ſpreads. 
the luſtre of my throne; and 


Uſong ſmarts for every error his ſer- 


vants may commit. His own hap-- 


pineſs therefore requires, that he: 


love and encourage all good ſubjects, 


that he drive the wicked from his: 


preſence and from every important 


truſt, that he procure the increaſe of, 
every public advantage. His peace 
of mind, and the love of the Perſians 


are his deareſt treaſures. And who- 


can be more anxious for Uſong's hap-' 


pinels, than U/ong is himſelf? 


„ will not quote the many hiſtories 
in which ] find the conſequences of the 


* vices or virtues of ſovereigns plainly 
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have been ſtript of all their treaſures 
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deduced from their real ſources. The 
weſtern nations patiently tolerate even 
the moſt wicked princes ; they ſubmit 
to them, as to the miniſters of hea- 
ven's juſt vengeance on a guilty 
land, as to a baneful ſtorm of hail or 
lightning: and yet, even in the weſt. 
have I obſerved, that the virtues or 
the vices of great officers have, more 
than once, overturned the thrones of 
princes. Three potent Waſirs among 
the Franks wrenched the ſcepter out 
of the hands of their lawful maſters, 
the ſons of mighty heroes; and re- 
duced them to the condition of ton- 
ſured Derviſbes *. Other kingdoms 


— 


NO Charles Martel and the two Pipins. 


«by 
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« by wicked miniſters; who have ſteered 

« the ſhip, whoſe helm had been com- 
« mitted to their moan ſtraight on 
the fatal rock. 


„ aides: as ; Uſong has ſtrength to 
labour for his people, ſo long will 
that labour be his ſupreme delight. 
In this is virtue preferable to luxury: 
though by habit they are both con- 


« yerted into nature; yet virtue exalts 


the man, and luxury degrades him: 
« in the former, the bliſs increaſes 
with the habit; whilſt the latter 
daily palls upon the ſenſe, and at 
« length ſurfeits. Uſong in this is no 


11 
163 


object of compaſſion; he freely enjoys 
* what can beſt ſatisfy him, the con- 


«* templation of his people's happi- 
* nels, What Circaſian beauty can 
« convey 


202 
convey the raptures J experience, 
when I behold a town riſing out of an 


| heap of ruins; or a new village, whoſe. 


well-clad inhabitants cheerfully drive 
the plough with luſty oxen, and in 
the evening gather together: under 


the ſhade. of a ſpreading Chinar, re- 


Joicing in the ſatisfaction of their chil- 
dren, and in the plenteous FR of 


their thriving lands? 


} 


cannot know my enſuing ſuc- 


ceſſors, nor does my duty extend ſo 


far; their faults are on their own 
heads — But of this is Uſong fully 
perſuaded, that no nation can be 
happy whoſe ſovereign does not la- 
bour himſelf, does not himſelf pro- 
vide for the public welfare. All l 

&C C28 
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* can do is, ſo to form my next ſucceed- 
« ing heir, that | may hope he will prove 
« one day an emperor, and not the mere 


« viſor of an emperor through which 
« another ſpeaks and rules—The good 
education of an apparent ſucceſſor 
« is the only means to eſtabliſh and 
„maintain a ſovereign race upon the 
A throne, and to perpetuate the welfare 
« of an empire.” 


Uſong ſpoke with a fervour that pe- 
netrated every heart, and excited a 


permanent veneration in the breaſts of 
the enlizhtened ſtrangers, —The Fene- 
lian embaſſador however, propoſed his 
doubts. He was a ſon of freedom, and 
abhorred all ſevere governments and 


Nog way. He had never under- 
; ſtoad 


* 
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ſtood how equity could be maintained, 
where the will of one man was the ſole 
law“ Pardon,” ſaid he, “ thou no- 
e ble friend of virtue! if a native of 
« diſtant climes ſurveys the eaſtern con- 
« ſtitutions with ſtrange ſurprize. Grant 
* that I may freely lay down the ſcru- 
* ples, which prejudice may have firſt 
« engendered, but which I have long 
« foſtered in my boſom againſt the go- 
« yernment of a ſingle ſovereign. If 
c eyer unlimited power can meet with 
„ 2 victorious advocate, it mult be 
ng, who ſo manifeſtly adapts that 
6c power to the good of his ſubjects 
„ and the whole human race. 


« But how many Uſongs ſhall we 
< meet with in hiſtory among the de- 
< ſpotic ſovereigns of the caſt? A mo- 
e narchica 
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narchical government, to me, ap- 


pears a legal tyranny, which will in- 


fallibly exert its cruel influence, un- 


leſs a wonder of the world is ſeated 
on the throne. I have learnt the 
hiſtories of Harun Alraſhid, of Timur, 
and ſeveral other Afiatic heroes: they 
were great monarchs, brave, magna- 


nimous, and often equitable ; they 
countenanced knowledge, and took 


pleaſure in the virtues and eminent 
talents of their ſubjects. But theſe 
good qualities do not complete the 


duties of a ſovereign, they do not 
inſure the lives and happineſs of the 
people. How cruelly did Harun 


ſacrifice the worthy Giafar, and the 
nobleſt race of Arabs, the Barnekides, 


to his baſe ungenerous envy ? Could 
| a 
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« this injuſtice have been rractifed, if 
« a council, merely admitting that the 
c rights of nature are preferable to a ca- 
e pricious prohibition, had pronounced 
cc over the life of Giafar *? How many 
| te nations has not Timur wholly extirpat- 
« ed? How often has he not promiſed . 

« mercy, and yet left to the ſword its 
keen deſtructive edge? How many 
| « wars has not the mere ambition of 
. <«< lawleſs princes kindled ? Have not 
4H 4e the Oſmans plundered half Aja, and 
« filled great part of Europe with reck- 
ce ing traces of deſolation, merely becauſe 
« their ſultan hankered after the title 


1 
— 


— —ͤ 


* Harun had given him his favourite ſiſter 
Abaſſai in marriage, but commanded him to 
abſtain from the matrimonial rights. ; 

| cc 0 
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of a Gazz ®, and the pernicious privi- 
lege of a Dſbiami +? 


| In free governments all matters are 
« decided by a number: it is ſcarce poſ- 
« ſible that an unjuſt decree ſhould be 
9 paſſed by many of various ſentiments, 
« by many equally zealous, among 
whom not one, or ſome, ſhould find 
their own advantage. A ſecret pride, 
which harbours alſo in virtuous 
hearts, arms the eloquence of thoſe 
who are not inclined to favour the 


s # 


— 


6 Did The victorious alem uſually 
add it to their title. 
* A particular Moſque, which only thoſe fal- 
Jans are allowed to build, who have extended 
the limits of the empire, | 
: « advo- 
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c advocate of a partial cauſe z who will 
hardly be able to ſtand both the 
„ hatred of his antagoniſt, and the 
prevalence of truth which is the re- 


44 ſiſtleſs weapon of the unprejudiced. 
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c But with deſpotic monarchs, 1 
<£ ſudden guſt of anger is an irrevocable 
doom; a raging fit of paſſion demo. 
« liſhes a ſtately town; the wrath for 

“ an unguarded word is the fignal of 

« war and deſolation— The bolt follows 

& hard upon the flaſh; and r 

comes after the diſaſter, 


2s 1 a cen Uſms rules uncontroul 
& ed according to the Per/ian cuſton, 
. « and that he has alſo an addition 
„ ſway over the hearts of his peoplk 
4 & BU 
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6 by no laws, no one ſuffers, no One 
complains, and ſo many thouſand 
« tongues unite in proclaiming his praiſe 


and their exulting gratitude ? 


« A government that conliſts of many 
« wiſe members cannot be ſubverted 
0 « on a ſudden. The loſs of ane 
- WM © worthy aſſociate may be endured, 


of MW © when fo many others ſtill remain. 
. © Zcno died, and Venice flouriſhed ſtill. 
nc: In a monarchy, the fate of the empire 

depends upon the breath of a {ſingle 


mortal: ſcarce had the world ad- 


oul- © mired a Tir, but worthleſs ſons 
om, ll © tfucceeded; inept, voluptuous, ſloth- 
onal ful princes. An election, which in 


opk: Vox. II, 0 free 


But how has his virtue ſo prevailed, 
that under a power which is reſtrained 
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free ſtates excludes the mean, the 
deſpicable, the unqualified, is of no 
effect againſt a birth-right. { 


mighty people muſt ſubmit to a 
fierce tyger, a Sardan-pul, and muſt 


ſhare in his perdition. Thus va- 
niſhed the Timurides, the offspring of 
heaven's ſcourge over the aſtoniſhed 
univerſe,” | 


Nong rephied : © I will not object 


to the weſtern ſages the glaring in- 


juſtices that have, not very ſeldom, 


been committed by the governments 


of free ſtates: I will not inſiſt that at 
Rome, ambition has as often egged on 
the ſenate to iniquitous wars, as a de- 
ſire of aggrandizement has ever done 


by Timur or the Ofmans : Is do allo 


2 = 211 }] 
admit that it is dangerous to entruſt 
one man with an unlimited power; 
with God alone is omnipotence in 
its due place, for God is infinitely 
wiſe and good. I find alſo that my 
own heart recoils at the ſudden, in- 
conſiderate, and ſanguinary ſentences 
ſo frequent in the eaſt: the ſpeedy 
execution of murderous mandates is 
both intolerable to the ſubject, and 
dangerous to the ſovereign. When a 
full ſcope is left to will, men are ever 
inclined to will too much; and by 
this ſame exertion of deſpotic {way, 
the prince forfeits the confidence of 
his people, by whoſe united hatred 
he is at length ſuppreſſed as a fero- 
cious animal. To me, the blood of 
the meaneſt Perſian is of ineſtimable 
” 4 O 2 « value, 
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« value, and nothing but the law ſhall 
ever have a right to ſhed it. 


& T have ſtudied to introduce in 


« Penſia a form of government, which, 


< without being dangerous to the mon- 
<« arch, may ſecure the people from the 
« ſudden guſts of arbitrary paſſions: 


<« a free government ſeems no ways 


* adapted to the tempers of the eaſtern 
& nations Here the Patan bowed, and | 
by his mien and geſtures gave to under- 
ſtand that an exception occurred to 


him; but he reſpectfully forebore to 
interrupt the emperor — © their vio- 


« lent paſſions ſeem therefore to require 
« controul, which a monarchic power 


e alone can ſtrenuouſly maintain. And 


thus all that remained was, effectually 


ce to 


1 213 ] 
to ſecure the Perſians from the op- 
« JOY of a tyrant. 


66 Eveny ſubject, every court of 
« juſtice, every civil department muſt 
have the privilege of recurring to 
the emperor ; they muſt be allowed to 
urge, not only their private concerns, 
but alſo the public wants of the em- 
pire: the ſovereign receives every 
© remonſtrance and petition without 
the leaſt danger either of offence or 
of injurious puniſhment. 


« The empetor never condemns, not 
even the audacious traitor who may 
have dared to inſult his perſon. 
All puniſhments, all ſentences are 
< deliberately ſcanned in the courts of 
O3 «juſtice 3 
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6 juſtice; and the opinions of the plu. 
«* rality decide each queſtion. A good 
* emperor need not be apprehenſive 
that the offender, who has treſpaſſed 
gagainſt himſelf, ſhould eſeape due pu- 
« niſhment. He retains the right of be- 
ing merciful; and a prudent ſovereign 
c will freely avail himſelf thereof—The 
law condemns the guilty; and the 
*© emperor has the noble prerogative of 
” * pardoning, 


The departments of government 
are independent of each other. The 
„church, the army, the courts of jul: 
« tice and police, the offices of the 
revenue, are bodies entirely diſtinct; 
« in which every order deſcends, in at 


6 | uninterrupted | ſucceſſion, from thc 
6 66 « chic 


Las 1 
40 chief director down to the loweſt 


« dependant. The emperor is the only 
« center in which all the tranſactions 


« and propoſals of theſe ſeparate de- 4 
e partments muſt unite, This diviſion = 

« of power ſecures the throne, and pre- 
« yents the combinations that might be 


n 
. 
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formed againſt the ſovereign. A de- 
« gree of rivality and ſuſpicion will al- 
ways ſubſiſt between che ſeveral of- 
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« ficers of ſtate. Fe 


 « The emperor introduces no change 
« in any of theſe eſtabliſhed depart- 
** ments, without previouſly conſulting 
„ thoſe to whom the affair relates. 
Thrice may the courts remonſtrate, 
and every time will the emperor hear 
and examine their arguments; and 
„ « in 


a6 3 
« in the mean while the promulgation 
« of the propoſed decree ſhall be ſuſ- 
«« pended. But at length the emperor's 
commands muſt be obeyed ; for 
« there muſt be an end of heſitation 
and ſuſpenſe, 


« The emperor finds alfo his ſecu- 
« rity in the miniſtry of his delegates, 
« They form no diſtinct body: they 
% have no affociates in their offices; 
« and no peculiar power, but that 
of poſtponing the execution of a de- 


<«. cree when they have reaſon to think 
it any ways detrimental, and of 
« ſuſpending the functions of a public 
« officer; and this only till the em- 
« peror ſhall have declared his pleaſure. 
The emperor will alſo refer to its 


Proper 


E }--- 


% proper court every propoſal or re- 
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«6 


© 


monſtrance of a delegate. The de- 
legate is to attend to every object 
or incident that may be conducive 
to the good of the ſtate, and to 
report to the emperor on all mat- 

ters without the leaſt reſerve. He is 
alſo to be attentive to all other con- 
cerns, though they may not immedi- 
ately come under the heads of the 
general diviſion, Trade, navigation, 
learning are likewiſe committed to 


« his inſpection. 


cc 


( 


© 


« In all public tranſactions, the ne- 
ceſſary formalities ſhali be obſerved: 
all things ſhall be regiſtered in their 
proper books. Much depends on, 
this methodical order; it diſtinguiſhes. 

La regular 


[218 J 
« 2 regular government from the do- 
* minion of barbarous deſpotiſm. 


« By theſe precautions ] flatter my- 
1 ſelf that the effects of haſty precipi- 
* tation are obviated; and that truth 
ee will find a free admiſſion to the 
e throne—and yet more power is left 
in the hands of Uſong than he is 
« willing to exert, LR 5 


My friend will, finally, admit that 
a monarchical government has one 
© effential advantage over the repub- 
e lican. The latter ſinks into ruin by 
* ſlow degrees; but its decay cannot be 
« retarded : no heroic virtues of ſin- 

« ole men will ſufficetoextricate the veſ- 
ſel from the reſiſtleſs eddy of the at- 
55 « tractive 
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« tractive gulf: whereas a ſingle mo- 
« narch, if earneſtly bent upon it, may 
« yet reſtore peace and harmony in a 
diſordered ſtate. Veſpaſian healed the 
many wounds ſix profligate tyrants 
had ſtruck on his deſponding Rome; 
© and, after the perverſe Domitian, 
« ſhe ſoon revived with redoubled 1 
* ſplendor under the glorious Trajan. | N 
« But ever ſince the time of the Graccht 1 
* had the commonwealth been on its 
decline, and haſted irretrievably to- 
« wards its final ruin. The hearts being 
once corrupted, even the laws were 
« miſapplied to the ſuppreſſion of 
« liberty; and the pretended aſſertors 
of the conſtitution were the very 
*« inſtruments of its total diſſolution.“ 
SEL The 


= 
The emperor ceaſed: but ſome new | 
plans of improvement occurred to him, 


which he afterwards brought into exe- 
cution. He turned to . the Patan, and 


deſired to be informed of his doubt 
concerning the aſſertion, that a republic 


could not ſubſiſt in Aſia. 
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« A new people has appeared of 
late on the Indus, ſaid the Patan, 
« which is, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, a re- 
« publican ſtate : its origin is ſaid to 
be from Tibet. Thele ſtrangers are 

numerous, and divided into twelve 
« tribes. In peace they have no chief: 
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« their code of laws lies on an altar; 
“and, according to its tenour, the 
« elders frame their ſentences. In 
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« war they chuſe a leader. They have 


made themſelves maſters of the greateſt 
part of Indus, even as far as the ſea. | 
« Their love of liberty prevails alſo 
„in their religious worſhip: they, 
« know of no external rituals, but in 


« {lent devotion adoreone God alone “*. 
Uſong thanked the embaſſador for his in- 
formation, and turning to the Venetian ; 
« Thus have the Helvetians now, ſaid 
he, © a confederacy ſimilar to theirs 


in Hindoſtan :“ for the emperor was 


well acquainted with this valiant peo- 
ple, and particularly with their martial 


diſcipline ; which, notwithſtanding the 


moſt perfect freedom, was yet ex- 


tremely rigorous, and had, as Cheng 


obſerved, chiefly contributed towards 


1 — 


_ 


* The Shrits, who flouriſh to this day. 
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illneſs, attended with excruciating tor 


jazid ſucceeded him on the throne; a 


impulſe prompted him to return to 
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the victories of thoſe hardy moun- 


taineers. 


The emperor received ſoon after the 
news of Mahmud's death: a violent 


ments, had ſuddenly ended his career. 
The ſultan had turned his arms toward: 
the weſt, and invaded Italy: he ſeemed 
to meditate the fall of ancient Rome, 
after having ſubdued the modern. Ha. 


peaceful monarch, who had to ſtruggk 
with his own brother, and therefore laid 
aſide all thoughts of moleſting Perſia, 


eng thought now his preſence no 
longer neceſſary at Tabris, A ſecitt 


Schiras 


f 


© 2 

Schiras ; where a milder air promiſed a 
continuance of health in his old age; 
and where the arts that ſtood in need 
of his immediate inſpection, and were 
nurſed by his liberality, had fixed their 
ſeat, The ladies removed with the 
Perfian heir: but the emperor ſurveyed 
for the laſt time the weſtern provinces, 
and viſited ſeveral towns which he had 
not ſeen before. 


He ſaw the ſmiling Ardervil, ſeated in 
the midſt of flowery lawns, and vene- 
rable by its ſacred tombs. In the part 
of Armenia that is ſubject to Perſia, he 
law the important Tiſis, ſtrongly forti- 
fied by its natural poſition. He ſaw 
the ſources of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
He ſaw daily freſh cauſes of pure de- 

* 
4 
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light, All the lands were cultivated ; 
innumerable ploughs furrowed the teem- 
ing ſoil ; and fertilized the opening 
glades, lately the * haunts of ſoli- 


tary roes. 


The 3 in the arid Meſepotan:ia, and 

in Jrac, were all branched out; and an 
exuberant fertility ſtreamed through the 
droughty plains. In every village Uſong 
ſaw new houſes, peaſants well-clad and 


kale, and their ſprightly wives neatly 
adorned with ſilver trinkets. The voice 
of gladneſs and exultation aſcended 
from every humble cot. Uſong was no 
longer ſuſceptible of ſenſual enjoyments; 
yet the heart of the benevolent hero was 
wide expanded at fight of the diffuſive 
happineſs, in the procuring of which 

, he 
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he had ſo great a ſhare — He could not 
however, at times, avoid inflicting ri- 
gorous puniſhments. 


Not far from Amadan he met a pea- 
fant leading a horſe richly capariſoned, 
and found he was conducting it to one 
of the judges of that city. The judge 
was a man well read in the Perſi ſan 
poetic authors; he was himſelf poſſeled 
of genius, and favourably known to 
the emperor for his pleaſing turn of wit 
and humour. Uſong ordered the pea- 
ſant to be watched, and was ſoon in- 
formed that his gift had been accepted 
and that the cauſe he had depending be- 
fore the judge related to one of the 
water. ducts, which occaſioned frequent 
and violent conteſts among the couritry 
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1 
people. They were both carried before 
the divan, and brought to a confeſſion 
of their guilt. Thou,“ ſaid the em- | 
peror to the peaſant, * haſt ſeduced an 
&« uſeful man, one who had all the 
« qualities of a diſcerning magiſtrate, 
Thou haſt robbed Per/ia; for what 
« js more valuable to her than virtuous 
« men? Thou ſhalt live in Mogoſtan ; 
« but thy next tranſgreſſion ſhall be thy 
« certain death.” —Uſong turned next to 
the trembling Literato: Who was 
<« better informed than thou,” ſaid he, 
« that receiving preſents is worſe than 
« plundering ? *Tis they that force out 
« of the hands of innocence her lawful | 
property, and transfer it to the iniqui- 
« tous peryerter. Thou ſhalt alſo dwell ; 

| jn 
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in Mogoftan, in the ſame village with thy 
« ſeducer ; and when you meet, every 
glance ſhall remind you that no crime 
in Perſia eſcapes due puniſhment,” 


At length Uſeng returned to Schiras. 
His artiſts had now been, for ſeveral 
years, debarred the preſence of their 
generous patron; and no eye foſters 
progreſſive arts better than the maſter's 
eye. He procured help to thoſe branches 
that ſeemed declining : he encouraged 
the moſt induſtrious, and took charge 
himſelf of the greateſt part of the goods 
they manufactured. The Chineſe had 
now furniſhed whole villages with fer- 
ile mulberry-hedges and painted cot- 
tons; and in many parts of Peri a, 


me Chineſe earthen-wares were admirably 
| ®P 2 imitateg 
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imitated, and even exceeded, in firm- 
neſs, in brightneſs of colouring, and ele. 
gance of taſte, 


Uſong's firſt care was to erect a mo- 
nument to his beloved Lieſua's me. 
mory. He pitched, for that purpoſe, 
upon an eminence that ſtood in view 
of the imperial palace : the tomb was 
conſtructed in the Chine/e manner; and 
white naphta burned, night and day, 
in ſilver lamps, around the mournful 
bier. Some of the oldeſt ſervants of 
the empreſs were appointed keepers of 
the tomb; which eaſy office ſoothed 
their regret, and ſupplied the wants s of 
their increaſing years. 


Uſeng 
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- Vine iſſued now ſeveral ordinances: b 
the aſſiduous monarch was attentive to 
every concern of his vaſt empire, and 


| extended his care over _ _ of 


govern * He "Fu commerce in a 
flouriſhing ſtate: the caravans came 
from Halep to Moſul, loaded with the 
weſtern merchandizes : the Tartarian 
productions were brought from Bok- 
bara to Meſched ; and the treaſures of 
the luxuriant Hindoſtan were conveyed. 
through Candahar to Schiras. The 
thips from Arabia, from Guezurat, and 
mm came to Baſra, fraught with the 


1 as 


Della Valle beſlows the ſame encomium on 


the firſt Abbas, 
3 produce 
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produce of their countries, and the 


rich ſtores of Serendib *. 


eng was convinced that trade is the 
ſecond prop of a well-governed ſtate; 
for to agriculture he ſtill gave the pre- 
ference, as being of indiſpenſable neceſ- 
fity.—Some caravans had. been attack- 
ed: the Upbecks ſtill committed depre- 
dations, and obſtructed the trade from 


| Bokhara. Uſong made a law, by which 
| he promiſed to refund to the owners, 


out of the public treaſury, the whole 


value of all the goods of which they 


had been plundered on the roads; and 


authorized the governors to claim the 


reimburſement of the amount from the 


tt. 


_ i 2 


. Ce/ lon. 


diſtri 


. 
diſtrict in which the theft had been 
committed. This generous law, which 
even the moſt civilized nations are not 
ſo diſintereſted as to 1mitate, has ſince 
been religiouſly obſerved, even under 
the moſt oppreſſive reigns*. The Per- 
fans found an eaſy method to prevent 
their being often charged with ſuch reſti- 
tutions: they appointed a horſe patrol +, 
whoſe number was proportioned to the 
danger each diſtrict was expoſed to; 
and this expedient ſoon cleared the roads 
ſo effectually, that a ſingle traveller 


— 


— — — 


o late as Schach Nadir's, reign was the 

Engliſh company indemnified for ſome goods 

which the inſurgents at 4/erabad had plun- 

dered, 2 +14 

+ Rhadar, See Della Balle. T. VI. 
P4 might 
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might ſafely, although unguarded, have 
carried ſtores of gold from Candabar 
to Orfa. As the horſemen were in 
conſtant motion on all the roads, as the 
ftrangers were directed to take paſſports 
in every town, and none were ſuffered 

to travel without ſuch certificates, the 
robbers loſt all hopes of eſcaping, and 

| henceforth carefully avoided the Perſian 
territories, All the Perſians, and eſpe- 
cially the land militia, were ordered to 
aſſiſt the eſtabliſhed patrol: and Uſong 

would have ſeverely rebuked the auda- 

cious pride of the ſoldiery, who, be- 
ing paid by the empire, ſhould have 
refuſed to. contribute to its interior 
ſafety All the dread and inconvenience 
of robberies fell now upon the O/mans, 
whoſe 
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I 
whoſe provinces were ravaged by Whole 
bands of mercileſs freebooters. 


The emperor had not forgot the 
caution of the Patan embaſſador : - his 
increaſing age required fome alleviation 
of his labour—He appointed chief 
directors to the four principal depart- 
ments, who! were ſeverally, on four 
ſtated days, to tranſact the buſineſs of 
their offices with the emperor : on the 
other days, he diſpatched the public 
affairs of the ſtate in the preſence of 
them all. As all theſe departments 
were not attended with an equal ſhare 
of buſineſs, he dedicated his remaining, 
hours to the peruſal and anſwering of 
the letters from the delegates. Each 

director 
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director had four aſſeſſors, who were all 
taken out of the ſame department over 
which they now preſided. In the uſual 
courſe of buſineſs, the chief propoſed 
the matters to the emperor: it was ex- 
pected that all evidences ſhould be rea- 
dy; for very frequently, and eſpecially 
if cautioned by a delegate, the emperor 
Examined on the ſpot whether the 
recital fully correſponded with the 
vouchers; and he was inexorable if he 
ever traced the leaſt irregularity. When 
the matter required much time, he took 
all the documents, and carefully in- 
ſpected them himſelf at his greater 
leiſure, or intruſted them to the exa- 
mination of an approved ſervant — 
| He conſtantly adhered to the rule, 
. | that 


1 


that before every final determination, 


each director, and all the aſſeſſors were 
to give in their opinions in writing. 


Theſe papers, being preſerved, made 


them cautious in alledging the ſequel, 
in which not the leaſt error eſcaped his 


notice. Dong did not however aboliſh 


the right every ſubject had of imme- 
diately petitioning the emperor; and 


the public audiences were daily con- 


tinued. 


Iſomael was now arrived at the age 
when the mind ts ſuſceptible of higher 


knowledge. Uſong appointed a ſkilful 


and good-tempered man out of each de- 


\ partment to inſtruct him; and added 


a fifth, who was to initiate him in all 


the general maxims and affairs of go- 


4 vernment. 


i 

government. The young heir became 
chus early acquainted with the religious 
doctrines and diſcipline, the military re- 
gulations, the laws, the finances, and po- 
lity of the empire he was one day to go- 

vern. He was alſo trained to the uſe of 
arms, and attended every review of the 
emperor's guard, and of the militia 
that was quarteted in the neighbouring 
towns ; for through the ſenſes can in- 
ſtruction he beſt conveyed into young 
minds, He was ſhewn the different 
arts and manufactures, the method of 
caſting cannon, the armourers ſhops, 
the chief articles of trade. The em- 
—peror required the preſence of the 
Schach Zade at all trials of law quel:- 
tions : he heard the arguments of the 
referring judge, and the grounds on 
which 
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which the ſentence reſted. He was prac- 
tiſed in the various exerciſes of horſe- 
manſhip, of fencing, and even ſwim- 
ming.,—His temper was fiery, and yet 
pliant. He flew to honour, through 
every avenue; and the example of his 
oreat progenitor urgently ſpurred him 
on towards perfection. 


He undertook the annual circuits, 
which were now too fatiguing for the 
aged monarch. Select companions were 
ſent out with him, who directed his 
attention to all important objects. He 
made his own report to the emperor, 
and offered his remarks on all matters 
of conſequence that occurred to him 
in the four departments. The people 
always entertain a fondneſs for their 

young 
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I 
young princes; and a favourable pre- 
Judice ever ariſes when they perceive. 
in the bloom of youth the ripening ſeeds _ 
of wiſdom. —Generous as his grand- 
fire, apt as Nufſhirwani, beautiful as 


Haider, Iſhmael won every heart, and 


exulted in the demonſtrations of love 
that were heaped on him from every 
quarter, 


Uſong was too great to foſter jealouſy 
He provided that mae ſhould alſo 
be inured to war. An inſurrection of 
ſome Balluſbes, a ſavage tribe of Patans 
inhabiting a mountainous tract ſouth 
of that country, obliged the empergr 
to march out a ſmall army againſt 


them. The experienced Scherin was 


put at the head of it; and mae took | 


the 
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the field with him as a volunteer. The 
prudent commander ſhewed him the 
drift of all the orders that were iſſued, 
and of every motion the army made. ; 


The chan, with cautious circumſpec= 
tion, forced his way into the mountains. 
He always occupied the eminences be- 
fore the main camp advanced; and the 
few fire-arms he had carried with him 
gave him ſuch an aſcendart over 
the ſtraggling ſavages, that they were 
ſoon forced to ſurrender. They laid 
down their arms at the foot of 2 turfy 
hill, on which JÞmazt ſtood in rich 
attire; and gave hoſtages. Fortifications 
were rake on the moſt eligible ſpots, 
in which ſufficient — were lodged; 


and 
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W and a flying camp continued ſome yeats 
oil near the paſſes that lead into the moun- 


tains. Iſmael returned full of youth. 
ful joy and triumph, and related to 
the emperor every circumſtance of the 
campaign. His boſom beat high with 
the warm ſenſations of his firſt exploits, 
Dong embraced the amiable prince, 
and introduced him now into the af. 
ſemblies of the four departments: at 
times he demanded his opinion; either 
approved it, or kindly pointed out his 
errors - Thus he inured him to the load 
which, according to the courſe of nature, 
was ſoon to light upon his ſhoulders. 


Nuſhirwani was daily ſolicitous to 
furniſh amuſements for the increaſing 


age of her great parent. At times ſhe 
A cCauſed 


A 9 -] 
cauſed wild animals to meet in bloody 
ſtrife; and the. emperor was not diſ- 


pleaſed at thoſe fierce encounters, for 
there, as he ſaid, another robber always 
periſhed. At Uſong's court were ſeen 
the Baburath, which reſembles the lion 
by its ſhaggy mane, and whoſe ruddy 
hide is variouſly overſpread with jetty 
the .Hthiopian Giraffa, 
which, with a camel's neck and the 


ſpeckles * : 


panther's ſpots, diſplays, in the ſtrangeſt 


ſhape, the tameſt and moſt gentle in- 


ſtint. The princels frequently ordered 
the guards to perform their various evo- 
lutions — A number of * were of- 
ten introduced to U/ong, each of whom 
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* See Contarini's and Bar bare" 5 embaſſies tc to 


produced the different labours of his 
induſtry; and among theſe, the princeſs 
always found means to convey ſome 
new and curious performances. The 
fineſt Indian gems were laid before him, 
on which, he at times. beſtowed ſome 
leiſure moments, as he perfectly under- 
ſtood their real value and various flays, 
Poets ſometimes recited their verſes to 
him. —— The princeſs. alſo inſtituted 
wreſtling games, in which the ſupple 
combatants fought for diſtinguiſhed 
prizes, but were to. abſtain from blood 
ſhed. Other prizes were alſo diſtributed 
for the moſt nimble-footed runners, and 
the flecteſt racers: the latter Uſang: coun- 

tenanced. as being of an, uſeful. tenden- 
; cy, ſince they urged on the Perſan 
to > improve their noble breed of horſes 
by 
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by Arabian ſtallions, which have ever 
been eſteemed. ſuperior to the Perſſan. 


 Uſong vas ſenſible, that all theſe 
various entertainments were the effect 

of the attentive love his prudent Nu- 
ſrirwani bore him, and ſeemed there- 

fore to take greater delight in them, 

ö than he really experienced. Never 
ſince his dear Lioſua's death had he 
- recovered his wonted cheerfulneſs : 
i he lived however in the kindeſt har- 
| mony with. the Trebizontine. princeſs ; 
d and ſtudied the rather to procure her 


happineſs, as her family's heavy diſaſter 
3 could in ſome meaſure be attributed to 
. Uſorg.. Neither had his health been 
10 ever perfectly reſtored ſince; his for- 
es mer illneſs, He felt his ſtrength daily 
1 K m_ 
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ſubſiding, and a general languor pre- 
vailing throughout his frame : he was 
often ſeen, in the ſilent midnight hour, 
caſting a mournful glance towards the 
monument of his late empreſs ; and 
though he was too generous to afflict 
his preſent conſort with the ſadneſs of 
his heart, yet it was too viſible that he 
hoped ſoon to rejoin his departed 
Lioſua. e 


A new embaſſy from Venice diverted, 
for a while, the emperor's penſive me- 
lancholy. Joſeph Barbaro, one of the 
nobles, had been deputed from the 
ſenate to ſtrengthen the bands of mu- 
tual amity that ſubſiſted between U/ong 
and the republic. He brought freſh 
ſupplies of warlike implements, and 
workmen. 


Je, 
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workmen. He was accompanied by 
Nicholas Creſpo duke of ſome iſlands 
in the Egean Sea; a young and amiable . 
prince, who joined to the amenity of 
the European manners the greateſt ele- 
gance of ſhape and features. 


Zeno was yet living: he ſent to his 
moſt noble friend many curious books, 
printed-with the new invented tin letters 
that are now in uſe: the beſt talian 
and ancient Roman hiſtories were of 
| the number. Zeno congratulated him- 
{lf in having been one of the firſt ad- 
mirers of Uſong's early virtue and in- 
terior greatneſs, 


The empreſs enjoyed all the free- 
dom ſhe could have expected in a Chri- 


XS 


T * 
Nian court in Aſia: a private place 
of worſhip had been aſſigned her. On 
one of the great feſtivals of the Chri- 
 fians, ſhe appeared accompanied by her 
younger ſiſter the fair Zudoxia, Creſpo 
was preſent at the ceremony. He ob- 
ſerved the charms of the young Treb:- 
2ontine princeſs, which were greatly en- 
hanced by an elegant and decent garb, 
He admired the affecting mixture of Ge- 
votion, humility and princely dignity 
that ſurrounded her. The duke of 
Naxos could not behold ſuch beauty 
with indifference; but the virtue he 
perceived in her mien and deport- 
ment, ſtruck him far more than the 
charms of her lovely perſon, He had 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing her, 
and became daily more enamoured, 
The 
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The imperial conſort looked upon all 
Chrifiens as her relations, and received 
the prince of Naxos with the diſtinc- 
tion to which his rank and amiable 
qualities entitled him, Encouraged 
by her kind treatment, he ventured to 
acknowledge to the Deſpoina, how de- 

firous he was to merit the hand of her 
| lovely ſiſter, Although the empreſs 
was unwilling to loſe her; yet the ſaw 
a far greater proſpect of happineſs for 
Eudoria, in a marriage with a Chrifian | 
| prince, than with any Mahometan > 

though ſhe had not herſelf been har- 
raſſed in her religion; yet ſhe knew 
how urgent the eaſtern princes uſually 
are, .to bring the fair inhabitants of 
their Harems over to their faith and wor- 
ſhip. She countenanced the hopes of 
Q4 Creſpo, 


t 

* Creſpo, and procured him the means of 

1 declaring his paſſion to the young 

princeſs. He ſucceeded fo well in his 

| amorous ſuit, that Eudoxia impoſed no 

= other condition on their union, but the 

| conſent of her kind protector. It was 

| ſoon obtained; for Uſong's bounteous 

| wiſdom conſulted merely the true happi- 

| neſs of thoſe he cheriſhed. He found 

no valid exception againſt the duke's 

| propoſal, and the nuptials were ſoon to 

[ de celebrated in private: but nothing 

Concerning them was to tranſpire; for 

mM the diſcretion of the eaſtern damſels 

= is inſtantly alarmed, even if their names 
are only mentioned in public converſa- IM. 
r = | 


1 | - The bride was one day on a viſit to the 

| | ZE -xcellent Nuſhirwani, when the young 
| [t'| a ; | 
| Thhmael 


a 
Ihmael entered unexpectedly the room 
of his beloved mother, to whom he 
had a youthful petition to addrefs, Eu- 
toxia could not withdraw; ſhe was 
unveiled, and in all the eaſe of friend- 
ly familiarity, Too well did mae ſee 
her ; too ſoon did the attractive charms, 
| that had captivated the chriſtian prince, 
| enflame the heart of the young Perſian 
heir, The fair one quitted the apart- 
ment of the imperial princeſs as ſoon 
as poſſible ; but her eyes had already 
exerted their fatal influence. All the 
vivacity of youth, all the vehemence | 
of an Oriental, raged in the breaſt of 
Jhmacl. He ſaw now no proſpect of 
felicity, but in the poſſeſſion of the 
beauteous Grecian. 3 


Unable 
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Unable to conquer his ardent paſſion, 
he ſolicited his mother's interceſſion 
with the emperor. Being the only 
heir of the Perfian throne, and not 
likely to continue long unmarried, he 
| flattered himſelf that he ſhould not be 
refuſed the only bride with whom he 
could ever hope to be ſupremely happy. 


Next to virtue, Nuſbirwani loved her 
hopeful Ihmael ; but ſhe had the ſame 
tender regard for juſtice, which had ac- 
quired immortal honour to the glori- 
ous monarch whoſe name ſhe bore, She 
acquainred the fervid youth with the 
_ engagements of the fair princeſs, and 


endeavoured to convince him that his 
paſſion was inconſiſtent with the laws. 
He threw out the moſt bitter lamenta- 

1 tions; 


i 

tions; and the reverence he owed his 
mother's preſence did not deter him 
from uttering ſome hard invectives 
againſt his rival, in which ſome ſecret 
menaces were even implied: and it was 

ſince known from his attendants that, 
on his return to his apartment, he flew 


out into the molt violent firs of rage 
and paſſion, 


Muſbirꝛvani hoped the prudent Lang 
would ſoon pacify the ardent youth; 

and prevent a commotion, «which ſhe 
knew would greatly offend the em- 
peror, who was all gentleneſs himſelf, 
and in whoſe illuſtrious: houſe no paſ- 
ſion had ever yet broke forth, which 
could not be approved by virtue. 


. 


 Uſong ſent for the prince of Perfa. 


& Thmacl knows how well I love 
« him,” ſaid the venerable monarch : 


d he knows that he is the ſole object 


« of all my labour; that all I do for 


% Perſia J do for his ſake, in hopes 


„that he will one day ſucceed to a 


peaceful and proſperous empire.— 
“ But I love the virtuous Ymael; the 


* Jhmael who aſpires to the glory of 
being a good and equitable monarch: 
„ never ſhould I love an unjuſt, a ty- 
cc rannic Iſhmac! 3 NO never „Even though 
« he were the ſon of my duteous Nu- 
« ſhirwani. 


Only two ſteps is mae removed 


« from the Per/an throne, and in a few 


« years he will experience the weight 
| . 
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of an imperial diadem. But that 


weight can be alleviated, if mae! aſ- 


cends the throne with the fame of a a 


virtuous prince. If Perſia may hope 


for eaſe and comfort under his ſway, 
then will all hearts unite in his fa- 
vour; then will his pleaſure be the 


only will of Per/ia. 


« But how if my ſucceſſor is a prince 


more ſubſervient to his looſe deſires, 


than to the dictates of juſtice and 
humanity | ? one who forcibly ſnatches 
the bride from the arms of her af- 


« fianced lover, and attempts to break 


« 


the bands which no man may tear 


* aſunder? what can Pera expect 
from J/bmael, from the young tyger . 
« who already gnaws the chain of 


4 E parental 
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&« parental authority, and lends his yet 
* tender fangs to his wrathful ire and 
„ vengeance? Who will be ſecure from 
„the outrageous tyrant, if he now al- 


ready ſpurns at all law, at all due 
« reverence and juſtice? 


So wretched muſt not my Jhmae! 
be: he will not hazard the glory of 
&« being a virtuous prince, for the gra- 

« tification of a momentary fancy. 

« Youthful deſires. will not have a 
greater aſcendant over him, than the 

4 hopes of a proſperous reign, of Per- 

« 2s approbation, and of the genuine 

&« happineſs of a life, which is yet a 

« wide extended proſpect before him,” 


 Jhomay! 


I J 

mael was ardent, but he was virtu- 
ous : he bowed. ſubmiſſive, and kifſed 
the emperor's hand. The only favour hc 
requeſted was, that he might be. abſent 
when the hopes of poſſeſſing the fair 
Eudoxia ſhould be for ever blaſted: 

ſee her himſelf ſurrendered into * 


arms of a fortunate rival, would, ho 


feared, be a trial far too ſevere for his 
unguarded virtue. 


The Uſbecks had: made an inroad into 


Choraſſan ; and Uſong ſent out Nertimur, 


one of the few ſurviving Nowzans, with 
a body of light troops againſt them. . 


mae] marched with the Perſians to improve 


bis military knowledge. Nortimur was 


not only bent upon repulſing theſe va- 


grant Tartars; Penſia would have enjoyed 


too 
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too mort a reſpite : he reſolved alſo to 
chaſtiſe them, and deter them, for 
many years, from annoying their peace- 
ful neighbours. 


No ſooner were the rovers apprized 
of Nortimur's approach, but they retired 
towards their frontiers : they left the 
_ plains of Choraſſan behind them; and 
poſted themſelves in a narrow vale, be- 
tween craggy rocks, through which 
laid the narrow road to their inhoſpita- 
ble abodes. 


Nortimur procured a numerous herd 
of horſes, which he knew was the booty 
the Uſbecks moſt eagerly purſued. He 
encamped in the plain, on this ſide the 
valley which the enemy occupied, He 
con- 
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contracted his troops into ſo narrow 
a compaſs, that they appeared a very 

inconſiderable body; and ſent out the | 
horſes, under a ſmall guard, to graze in 
the meadows between the foe and him. 
The robbers, whoſe greedineſs nothing 
but fear could check, thought they 
had now an eaſy prey before them: 


they ſallied out of their ſtrong encamp- 
ment, and fell upon the herd, whoſe 
guard inſtantly withdrew. Nortimur 


himſelf feigned a retreat. 


He ſaw the Uſecks now employed in 
ſeizing the horſes, which the tumult 
of the attack had ſcared from the deceit- 
ful paſture; and that almoſt every Tor- 
ar had a horſe to drag after him, which 
followed with reluctance his unknown 

Vol. II. ä maſter: 
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maſter : he ordered the Perſian banner 


to advance. The troops, who knew 
the ſignal, ran full ſpeed with their 
Hircanian ſabres in hand, among the 


{ſcattered Uſbecks. They found little. i 


reſiſtance from the enemy, who were 


encumbered with their booty. The 
robbers fled towards their mountains; 
but as ſcarce more than one abreaſt 
could poſſibly penetrate the narrow paſs, 
the greateſt part fell victims to the Per- 


fien vengeance, which they had ſo fre- 
quently provoked ; and few of them 
eſcaped. 435 


The general followed them, and 
ſeized on their ſtrong places; for none 
are greater daſtards than robbers, when 
detcared, His VIEW was not to ex- 
tend 
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tend the Perf an frontiers : but heforn . 
he gran ted a peace to the diſmayed Bar- 
 barians, he demanded a number of their ? 
Murſes as pledges, who were ſince every . 
third year exchanged for an equal num- 
ber. Theſe hoſtages were diſtributed in 
the ſtrong towns in Cboraſſan; where, 
their liberty excepted, they enjoyed every 
comfort the Perſian hoſpitality could 
procure them. Uſeng. wiſhed to gain 
their affections, and with many he ſuc- 
ceeded. 


Whilſt Nortimur aſſerted Perjia's ho- 
nor, and Iſbinael was ſatiating the active 
ſire of his youthful courage, with the 
glory which he acquired by his bravery 
and military conduct, the nuptials were 
celebrated at Schiras. The noble Pair 

R 2 ſoon 
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Jon” after left Perſia, and ſettled: at 2 


nice; and their daughters were ſince 
married into the principal families of the 


republic . Uſeng diſmiſſed them with 


preſents worthy his generoſity: and 
on J/maePs triumphant return, every 
object of his paiſion was far re- 


moved. 


' Uſong was now chiefly. intent upon 
framing inſtructions for his ſucceſſor: 
he drew them up himſelf, and depoſit- 
ed a copy in each of the four depart- 
ments; that Per/ia might know by what 
maxims he had governed; and that 
Jjbmael might expect, that his adminiſ- 
tration would be compared with the 


Pres 


a * 


8 Cee Bizarro. 
2 princi- 


** J 
principles and counſels of his glorious 
progenitor, and that he would be judg- 
ed according to his acquieſcence in 
them. I have no ſecret,” ſaid the 
noble Uſong : © O that Perfa could 
look into my heart, and read its every 
« thought and earneſt wiſh !“ The ori- 
ginal he propoſed to deliver himſelf to 
| Ihmael on a ſolemn occaſion, which he 
had already premeditated : it was writ- 
ten in Long s own hand, and contained 
the ſubſtance of the following abſtract. 


R3 USONG 


U.S 0 NGC: 
EMPEROR OF PERSIA's 


LAST COUNSELS 


To THE | 


SHACH SADE ISHMAEL. 


ITE ND, my beloved ſon, to 
the counſels by which Lang 


proſpered —Long has he lived, long 
has he reigned, and always found that 


Virtue is true wiſdom. 


Fear nought ſo much, my fon, as 
thine own power—lt is unlimited: the 
Perſians have placed an entire confi- 
dence in me. This boundleſs authority 

is a bleſſing, when wiſdom. is its guide; 
bus 
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. 


but it will be the cauſe of thine, and 


of thy people's ruin, if once thy will 
becomes thy rule of action Preſcribe 
thou limits to thy power: ſhare it 
with thelaws, with the eſtabliſhed forms, 
with the conſtitution; and retain only 


ſuch a portion of it, as will enable thee 


to be beneficent. Examine minutely 


every wilful inclination, every riſing. 


wiſh, before it is put in execution; and 
inſtantly reject it, if thou doſt bluſh to 


own it to hy: people 5 in chat caſe it 18 


thine enemy. 


Know, that we always incline to 
what procures our happineſs. If tlie 


Perſians live in peace and liberty under 
thy government; if no exterior foe an- 
noys them; if the fruits of their labour 
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are ſecured to them; if they find juſtice 
in the tribunals; if no one ſuffers, but 
thoſe the law condemns; then will all the 
Perfians love the ſovereign who pro- 
cures them ſuch valuable bleſſings, 
and even foreign nations will come to 
ſhelter themſelves under „ protecting 
Pinions. 


Govern thou, if thy empire is to be 
well governed: love labour therefore, 
and appoint for every branch of buſineſs 
its proper time. Neglect none of the 
hours thou haſt promiſed to the ſtate: 
that were a theft on Perfia. If thou 
doſt habituate thyſelf to fulfil thy duty, 
thy duty will be eaſy and delightful : 


if thou doſt often neglect 1 it, then wilt 
5 thou 
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thou ſoon neglect it conſtantly Diſor- 
der breeds diſorderlineſs. 


Be not afraid of labour: labour is 
the parent of honour, and honour begets 
ſecurity. If thou art true to virtue, 
thou mayeſt, with juſtice, indulge ſelf-⸗ 
approbation; and thy interior worth 
will buſh the voice of vicious appetites. 
Vice will not dare approach thy heart, 
in which it finds no correſpondent 
harmony —If once thou art ſubdued 


by luxury, then mayeſt thou no longer 


honour thyſelf : and how ſhall others 


honour” him, who cannot but deſpiſe 
himſelf: 3 


Sloth is the greateſt failing of a prince: 


a ſlothful monarch betrays, he alienates 


Nine. 
Nene 


C203 4 

his people; he ſells it to his ſervants 
for the vile conſideration of indulging 
his own eaſe. He baſely renounces 
the glory of being the ſource of public 
welfare; and demeans himſelf even to 
the condition of a ſhadow, that repre- 
ſents a man, but is actuated merely by 
external powers. The ſubject is more 
wretched under a ſlothful, than under a 
wicked prince : the oppreſſion of many 
inferior ſubſtitutes, whoſe extortion is 
authorized, extends even to the huts 
of the poor labourers; the fury of a 
tyrant is only dangerous to Ccour- 
tiers. 


Ne'er will the Perſan monarch ſtand 
in need of handſome women, or of 
luſcious 


r 
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ſaſcjous cates; but let not ſenſual plea- 


ſures be thy aim: they will emaſculate 
thy mind, and dulable thee from the 


labour that is incumbent on thee : thy 


throne will ſoon become a ſluggard's 
couch, on which thy honour and thy 


happineſs will be idly ſlept away. 


Let thy people's happineſs be thy 


greateſt comfort and delight, Rejoice, 
when thou ſeeſt them proſperous ; think 
thy treaſures increaſed when they aug- 


ment in number; and glory when none 
of them have cauſe to be diſſatisfied, 
or to lament.. 


= 


Riſe early: the day is loſt that be- 
gins late Daily give audience to thy: 
ſubjects, 


| 
: 
| 
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the chace: thy life is too important; 
not an hour of it may be toyed away. 


ſuffer, for every day thou doſt be- 
ſtow on the cruel and unprofitable ſports 
of the field, 
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; ſubjects, who will return half ſatisfied, 
if thou doſt but hear their ſuit. Con- 
quer thy liſtleſſneſs when thou doſt feel 
thyſelf impatient of the throne. Neer 


let vexations diſcompoſe thy features. 


Think, that by each well-ſpent day 


ten others are made happy; and that 
for each neglected hour, ten others 
muſt be wretched. ä 


Be not addicted to the pleaſures of 


The happineſs of many ſubjects muſt 


C on- 
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Conſult each day with ths heads of 
thy adminiſtration. One of the pillars 
of the ſtate will ſink to ruin, when one 
department i is neglected. 


All, thou canſt not ſee; yet much. 
Let no ſervant ſuſpect that he may 
deceive thee, or be the abettor of unjuſt 
proceedings, and never be detected. 
Watch over them; ſurprize them ſud- 
denly; and avail thyſelf of ſome fit 
opportunity to try their probity. 


Accept no gifts; nor ſuffer any to 
be accepted: they are a bane to the great, 
and a grievous load on the bulk of the 
nation. Tis on the people the burden 
lies, when the great give preſents to the 
emperor. Let Per/ia know, that thou 
3 wilt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kates. 
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wilt ſooner pardon a robbery, than a 
corrupting bribe *, 


Do not preſcribe many new regula- 


tions—Let the people obey the laws; 
but never accumulate their duties : ne- 
ver interfere in their domeſtic matters, 


nor meaſure out their food and raiment : 


never confine them by. wanton. and 


unneceſſary reſtrictions, 


The Perſians are fond of ſhew—Pomp 
leads to great expence; it impoveriſhes 
the great, and provokes their avarice: 

thus wealth becomes the only virtue, 


* Bribery is, and has always been, the 


greateſt defect, and often the ruin of eaſtern 


L 


and 


L % 1 
and merit is deſpiſed if deſtitute of 
outward luſtre. The man of low eſtate, 

who hath- ſcarce his needful mainte- 
nance, muſt pay for the ſuperfluous gra- 
tiications of thoſe in power; he muſt. 
ſtarve, that they may laviſh.—A ſplen- 

did magnificence muſt ſurround the 
throne, to dazzle the eyes of the popu- 

lace, and indulge their taſte; but never 
countenance oſtentation in thy ſervants. 
Never prefer a rich garment to a ſim- 

ple veſt ; nor ever ſhew peculiar honour- 
to one who ſparkles with ineſtimable 

jewels, Perſuade thy people that' a 
ipendthrift is thy averſion; and that 
thou doſt not expect diſintereſted ho- 
neity from one, who labours under in- 
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Cheriſh the ſciences 3 they are both 
uſeful and entertaining: they elevate 
the ſoul ; and conſtantly hold up to her 


the radiant crown, by which the ado- 


ration of the univerſe diſtinguiſhes the 


virtue of a worthy prince—Encourage 
the ſciences alſo among the lower claſs 
of people: none are ſo prone to ſediti- 
ous tumults as barbarians; civilized 


nations can be led by a ſlender thread, 
but the former want a curb. 


Seek not to enlarge thy dominions: 


a ſtate that needs not to ſtand in awe of 


its aſpiring neighbours, is always large 


enough; and conqueſts are not worth 
the calamities a conqueror brings upon 
_ his people. Never attack; but vigo- 


roully 


rouſly defend thyſelf, when the honour 
of the empire is inſulted, or when thy 
ſubjects are moleſted. 


Avoid plunging into debt: be punc- 


tual and expeditious 1 in thy payments ; 
and venture on no enterprize for which 
thou haſt not the neceſſary funds ready 
at hand. The debts of a ſtate are in- 
evitable and fatal cauſes of oppreſſion ; 


and if wars have made them unavoida- 


ble, then peace itſelf cannot alleviate 


the burden of a war. 


Religiouſly adhere to fai FY ants truth: 
treachery may at times be advantage- 
ous for an inſtant; but it leaves a 
cankering ſore behind it. A king, 
who does not keep his promiſes, 3 is Ic- 

Vor. II. 8 creriy 
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eretly deteſted by all his neighbours: : 
expoſe him to an imminent danger, and | 
he will not find one ſingle friend. = 


Be courteous to all other princes : 
arrogance has been the ruin of many 
potent monarchs. One neighbour roſe 
up againſt an haughty prince, and all 
the others ſided with him. Why 
ſhouldſt thou do to others, what thou 
vwouldſt not bear from them? Guard 
againſt favourites: thy ear muſt turn, 
thy juſtice muſt extend to every ſubject; 
thy rewards are due only to merit. 
Thy favour would intoxicate the mi- 
nion; it is too ſtrong a draught, when 
not dealt out in portions : thy gifts 
would make him opulent, but 'tis thy 
people that pays thoſe gifts. 


Change 


1 1 
Change not the conſtitution of the 
empire, even on the moſt {pecious 
grounds, without previouſly conſulting 
the four departments: demand their opi- 


nions under their own hands; and once 


more maturely deliberate on the propo- 
ſal. Laws gradually conſolidate, and 
acquire the veneration of the people, 
which is founded upon their perma- 
nency. A new law 1s an avowal that 
the lawgiver has once erred; and why 
ſhould he not err again? 


Never permit an office to become 
hereditary : this error has cauſed the 
ruin of the moſt potent eaitern mo- 
narchs — Aſſign no penſions upon the 
E Rs revenues 
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| revenues of towns or villages * : thy 
ſubjects would thereby be expoſed to 
the extortion of powerful officers, by 


whom even the wages of thy inferior 


ſervants would be unduly curtailed, 


Pay all out of thy treaſury. 


Revere the religious worſhip : fre- 
quent the public Meſchide. Thus will 
the ſubjects revere thee, and follow thy 
example If thou deſpiſeſt the duties 
of religion, then will piety vaniſh alſo 
out of the hearts of thy luke-warm 
ſubjects. | 


— —— „ 


* The Perſian Tuyls or aſſiguments, are one 
of their greateſt political errors. Chardin, 


I. 


Adhere 
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Adhere to che faith of thine anceſtor 


Ai. Truſt to one God alone: remem- 
ber that he ſees thy every ſecret thought, 
and that thou art accountable to him 
for every action But tolerate all other 
religions; and they will join to im- 
plore the bleſſings of heaven upon thee. 
Shouldſt thou perſecute them, it would 


draw upon thee thouſands of enemies; 


and why ſhouldſt thou, who art the 
father of thy ſubjects, have one toe 


among them. 


Befriend the ſchools. Chuſe pious 


Aliabs : how ſhould he excite virtue in 
the hearts of others, who has baniſhed 


it out of his Own? 


I 3. Employ 


Y 3s; 
i 


| 
| 
| 


„ 
Employ no prieſts in civil offices. 


they have a more important duty; 


eternity is their concern. By mixing in 


temporal affairs, their ſanctity ſoon 


vaniſhes; and narrow notions only re- 
main, to guide them in the management 


of civil matters. Beware the example 


of the Oſmans: a Mufti, who by a 
Fetfa deprives a Waſir of his life, will 


ſoon dare to paſs a ſentence on the 
Sultan. 


Encourage not the increaſe of the 
Derviſbes: why ſhouldſt thou depopulate 
thy country? A huſband ſhares in the 


3 of the nation; his children inherit 


he public proſperity: they all * 


th the ſtate | 18 injured. 


Love 
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Love peace; but learn the art of 
war: peace can only be maintained by 
good warlike preparations. All military 
functions and regulations muſt be 
familiar to thee. Command thy armies 
in perſon; under their emperor's eye the 
Perſians will combat with redoubled 
valour. Rewards and honours are 
dangerous in the hands of a general: 
he has his friends: his favour has no 
limits: the emperor has ſubjects; they 
are all his friends. : 


Honour | good commanders; but 
never intruſt the whole to one. Re- 
ward the ſoldiery ; allow them a ſuffici- 
ent maintenance; let them be paid 
with ſcrupulous punctuality; but ne- 
. 84 ver | 


| 
| 
| 
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ver fuffer them to oppreſs the fub-: 
jet : ſhall the protector of a people 
treat them as enemies? Maintain a ſtrict 
diſcipline ; but abſtain from bloodſhed : 
pay iflues from thee, honours thou eanſt 


confer, but life is not at thy diſ- 
poſal. 


Keep thy forces in conſtant practice: 
well exerciſed and ready troops will 
always be ſuperior to the undiſciplined 
bravery of ſavages Study the military 
regulations of the weſtern nations; 


they both invent and cultivate. 


Strive to form a good infantry : the 
want of that may prove fatal to the 


empire. 
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empire. Let ſlaves bear arms “, if the 
tenacious Perſian inſiſts upon his 
horſe. Promote the uſe of fire- arms, 
and more eſpecially of the artillery; 
for without that, thou muſt ſubmit to 


the mortification of being conſtantly 8 


overawed by the Oſman power. 


Let the deſerts. of a common fol- 
dier entitle him to the higheſt ranks; 
but raiſe him gradually, and never by 


arbitrary ſtrides: an excellent captain 


may prove an unſkilful general Con- 
trive new prizes and honorary re- 
wards: they exeite courage, and are 
of no charge to the nation. 


— 


This has been ſince practiſed by Uhong's 
ſucc eſfe xs. 
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Fortify thy frontier towns to the 
eaft, weſt, and north ; ſecure them with 
ftrong garriſons : but never incumber 
the inland provinces with intrench- 
ments and ſtanding forces. 


Thy army muſt never be reduced; 
thou wouldſt thereby become contempti- 
ble: it muſt not be numerous; the 
burden would lie too heavy on thy 
people. i 


Juſtice is the baſis of thy throne: 
have nothing more at heart, than that 
it be freely and impartially adminil- 
—_ 4 


Keep a vigilant eye over the judges; 
diſcard none without a manifeſt guilt: 
a judge 
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— judge muſt be perfectly ſecure from 

the ſpite of the great. But be inflexi- 
bly ſevere to thoſe, who, for private 
gain, have artfully e the meaning 


of the law. 


Honour the magiſtrates : their miniſ- 


try maintains thy authority with the- 


people. Never will they admit that an 


uncivilized power ſhould ſubvert the 
throne, through whoſe reflected rays. 
they are themſelves reſplendent. Truſt 
thy own cauſe into their hands; let the 
court freely pronounce between thee: 
and the meaneſt Perſian; applaud their 
integrity, when they caſt thee with juſt: 
. reaſons. The loſs of a few acres will 
be r repaid by the confidence the 
people 
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people will place in a ſovereign, who 
is more attached to juſtice than to his 
treaſures. 7. 


is Strictly maintain the forms of juſtice; 
without them all is arbitrary. Obſerve 
inviolably the ſtated days: an indul- 
gence in favour of one ſubject is al- 
ways detrimental to another. 


Never bias a judge: *tis thus the 
enemy of God ſtrives to ſeduce the juſt. 
Never chuſe ſpecial judges for parti- 
cular cauſes or miſdemeanours: thy 
people will acquit the guilty alſo, if 
ſentenced by an arbitrary tribunal. 


Often preſide in the chief court: exa- 
mine thou ſome caſes. Little pains will in- 
ſure 
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ſure the honeſty of the judges, if they 
may never be ſecure from chy inexor- 
able Juſtice. 


Inſlict no ſevere nor cruel penalties.; 
but let no crime. paſs with impunity. 
Spare the blood of the ſubjects; and 


when thou. doſt preſerve the life of a 


ſentenced culprit, endeavour to render 


it both uſeful to the public, and the 
means of amendment to himſelf. 


Let no perſuaſion prompt thee to 
raiſe the taxes, or to levy new ones : 
where are thy riches, if thy people is 


poor? The eaſy condition of the 


Perſian labourer enables him to extend 
the fertile lands and plough the deſarts: 


the ſtranger, e by a rigid 
malter, 
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maſter, will crave for leave to culti- 


vate the waſtes of Perſia. Both ways 
thy income will increaſe, becauſe 


thou doſt not raiſe the taxes—Rejoice 
if every Perſſan, beſides his bare pittance 
of neceffaries, has ſomething left to 


procure a pleaſure : he is a man, and 


has thy feelings, 


Maintain the roads clear, commodi- 


-ous, and ſecure. Protect the merchants; 


they are pillars of the ſtate: honour 
them; thy throne borrows its luſtre 
from their labour. 

Uſong has not had time to improve 
his navy: the coaſts of Per/za are deſarts. 
Remember that trade by land is limited, 
and that by ſea it admits of infinite 

extent. 


5 
extent. Tis trade hath raiſed Venict 
from a fiſhing hovel, to its preſent 
grandeur: by trade ſhe ſhines the em- 
preſs of the main. | 


Protect all arts, Encourage them 
by prizes, by ſalaries, by honorary pre- 
miums; but never by loans: they in- 
duce young beginners to undertake 
more than their abilities can compaſs, 
and thus bring on their ruin. The in- 
ventor of a new tool is a benefactor to 
the empire: : he that teaches thee to reap 
more ſheaves in one morning, is thy 
brother. Prefer a well-cultured field 
to the moſt delightful garden: admire 
a wheat ſtalk more than the Mogor: 
flower*®, All diſtinftion muſt ariſe 
„The large replete and 72 Namin. 

from 
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from a tendency to the general 


good. 


If Perfia is populous, then wilt thou 
be rich and potent. Battles are won 
by hands: treaſures are gained by 
hands: an unpeopled paradiſe is barren. 
Fear not, that the land will ever be un- 
able to maintain its numerous inhabi- 
tants; the land will rather, from a fur- 


rowed field, become a florid garden. 


Great extent is weakneſs : if men are 
wanting, the frontiers are expoſed, and 


aid is at a diſtance. 


The governors are to diſplay the 


majeſty of the emperor: to them belongs 
a ſtately pomp, in order to command 


obedience, and awe inferiors. The 
police 
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police 1 their reſpective provinces, 


the happineſs of the people, the increaſe 


of trade and agriculture, are all under 


their care and direction. Chuſe them 

with caution, O Imperial ſon of Zengis ! 
by them Perſia will judge of thee. 
Let them be minutely * informed of 
the number of inhabitants, the revenue, 


the natural and artificial productions of 


their reſpective provinces ; the ſources 
that feed their commerce, Preſcribe 
the rules by which they are to govern : 


the dreary Kerman muſt not be ſubje&t 
to the ſame regulations as the rich 


meads round Tabris. The Guebre obeys 
the emperor ; the Gre alſo 1 is his * 
friend. 


* Chardin, T. VI. 
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Towns a are the ſeats of wealth ; but 
the land may by no means be diſte- 
garded. Tis fit the ruſtic ſhould earn 
his livelihood with a ſweating brow : by 
uſe he becomes hardy, by temperance 
he is kept i in florid health; his cot 
is the nurſery of warriors. The towns 
belong to trade and commerce: all arts 
are ſiſters, and flouriſh beſt when near 
each other; they all labour in con- 
cert. Towns are alſo barriers againſt 
invading foes, to whom the open coun- 
try would ſoon become an immediate 
BY, - 1 - A if not ſheltered by ſuch well- 
guarded fences. 


Defend therefore the towns. Pro- 
vide them with able calantars, and the 
capitals with experienced darogas: take 
them from the nuniber of their aſſeſſors : 

men 
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men muſt 1 improve by practice. : Allow 
them competent ſalaries, that they may 
have no need of extraordinary profits. 
Let the proſpect of riſing by their ſer- 
vices, animate their zeal : chuſe the 
delegates from among them ; but let no 
man exert that important office in 
his native province. wt 


A thouſand minute concerns em- 
ploy the officers of the police; a length 
of line muſt therefore be allowed to 
that loweſt branch of adminiſtration : 
but ſtill, let thoſe officers be awed 
by the delegate, and by the fear of an 
extraordinary examination. They will 
not haraſs thy people, if, for trivial pro- 
kts, they are to expect certain and overe | 
correction. 
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Aid the towns by timely ſubſidies. 


Conſider a well. built private manſion, 
as one of thy palaces; it contributes 


more to the good of the ſtate, than the 


coloſſal pillars of the Hiſtaſpider. Good 


houſes are roſy fetters to the ſubject; 
and he who has no property to forfeit, 
will be leſs cautious of rendering him- 
ſelf obnoxious. | 


Perſia is ſultry, her roads are dreary, 
her hills are bare ; encourage the plant- 
ing of trees. Woody hills will gather 
waters; and deſarts may be fertilized, 
if ſtreams can be procured. One acre 


that is recovered from barrenneſs, is 
worth twenty acres thou mayeſt wrench 
from enemies. 


The 
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The delegates are thine eyes they 


muſt not be thy hands: if thou doſt 
arm them with penal authority, they 
will become tyrants. They are to 
watch over the clergy, the army, the 
judicature, the police, and all the 
ſources of public utility; they are 
timely to indicate the evils that may 
infect thoſe ſources. Protect them 
ſtrenuouſly, as long as they are faithful: 
under thy ſhield they ſhall fear nei- 
ther the threats of the commanders, 
the cabals of ſtateſmen, nor the mur- 


murs of the people. The voice of the 
people demands the attention of a pru- 
dent ſovereign; it is a gathering ſtorm, 
which will break in flaſhes of thunder, 
if not diſpelled: but the voice of truth 
claims fill. greater veneratian ; tis that 
T3: chou 
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thou art to expect from thy delegate. 
He is culpable, if he ſecretes the vio- 


lence of a grandee, the ſloth of a muni- 
cipal officer, the rapacity of a collector, 
*Tis his to convey the groans of every 
injured ſubject before the throne ; *tis 
thine to enquire into the charge, and by 
reproofs and penalties, to avert the en- 
cmm_— evil. 


Truth, vigilance, and ativiey are 


the duties of the delegate—Does he diſ- 


charge them faithfully? let him be 
next thy throne: does he abuſe the 


important truſt? no chaſtiſement will, 
be too rigorous, 


Attend, my beloved ſon, to the 
counſels by which Uſeng proſpered 


Contented will he die, if he may hope, 
that 
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that they will win thy heart, and fed. | 
faſtly direct thy courſe. 
W GH 

 Uſong provided alſo for the educa- 
tion of an imperial ſucceſſor, while under 
age. * Perfia's welfare,“ Taid he, de- 
« pends ſolely upon the wiſdom and 
activity of its monarch : ſo vaſt an 
« empire cannot but fall into decay, if 
« governed by a weak and careleſs 
« ſovereign. Should therefore the Per- 
« /ian ſcepter ever fall into a minor's 
« hands, then ſhall his mother, and 
the heads of the four departments, 
« preſide over his education. The 
former will protect the infant; whilſt 
the latter, being endowed with wiſ- 


« dom and Experience, will labour to 
TITS tr 0 form 
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« form a monarch worthy of ſo great 
«. nation thoſe who are placed in the 


« higheſt ſtations are bound, by ſacred 
ties, to guard the pledge that is de- 
4 poſited in their hands — They ſhall 
e ſelect virtuous and able men, who 
« ſhall inſpire the future emperor with 
virtue, with love towards his people, 
and with the wiſdom requiſite effec- 
„ tually to love them. The heads 
« ſhall prevent that the hours, in which 
$ the tender mind admits of guidance 
% and deep impreſſions, be not idly 

& ſquandered away. They ſhall behold 
with ſacred horror, the pernicious flat- 
« terers who ſhall baſely conceal the fail- 
t ings of the riſing monarch, or conſent 
* to deprive him of his inſtruction. 
More 
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« More fortitude, more loyalty is here 
required, than in the brunt of war 
« and conqueſts: but a true ſon of 


„his country will always prefer its 


« ſafety to his own life. An untutored 
prince will be dangerous to his 


e ouardians : a well-educated monarch 


« will be thankful for their generous 


1. rigour.” 


Uſeng viſibly declined : his age was 
attended with a flight fever, which 
gradually exhauſted his vigour. Some 
months after, it was obſerved that a 
certain Nazarene was frequently with 
the emperor: his name was Veribeni; 
he was one of the armourers from Breſ- 
cia, who came with Themas de Imola. 


He had 18 born in che vallies between 


Laß 


; 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
1: 
| 
i. 
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Traly and France, and was now the di- 


rector of the artiſts. The emperor daily 
converſed whole hours with him, and 
always in private. They did not ſeem 


to treat of buſineſs, nor did Veribeni 
ever apply for favours. His dreſs 
correſponded with his ſtation; and his 


deportment was always ſober and ſe- 
date, without the leaſt tincture of mo- 


roſeneſs. It was obſerved, that at the 
beginning of this intimacy, hong appear- 
ed troubled : he often ſighed, and was 


ſeen to lift his eyes to heaven, with 
ſeeming tervent anguiſh. 


| Nuſbirwani, who was ; ſokely i intent on 
the preſervation of her illuſtrious pa- 


| rent, could not endure the myſterious : 
n 5 inter- 
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intercourſe that ſubfiſted between him 
and the unknown ſtranger. She ven- 
tured to diſcloſe her apprehenſions to 
the emperor; and to confeſs, that ſhe 
ſuſpected Veribeni of having contributed 
to the ſadneſs that was viſible in her. 
venerable father, and which apparently 
threatened to ſhorten his precious life. 
Vong embraced his excellent daughter, 
and begged ſhe would compoſe herſelf, 
nor ſeek to penetrate into his ſecret. 
Thou ſhalt know on what matters 
« | converſe with the Nazarene; but 
e the time is not yet come.” 


Uſong*s countenance inſenſibly cleared 
up. He ſtill continued grave; but 
a calm ſerenity ſpread on his front, 
and manifeſted itſelf in all his actions. 
His health was not reſtored; but a 
oo ſublime 
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ſublime hope, a cheering expectation, 
ſeemed now to glow in his expanded 
boſom, and to have totally diſpelled 
the gloom that preyed upon his 
mind. 3 5 


The emperor ſoon after declared 


his reſolution of abdicating the throne 


in favour of the Shach Sade. The 
duties of government, he ſaid, were now 
roo heavy for him; but that he would 

neither deſert the empire, nor leave it 
without an active head: that a weighty 

matter required all his remaining hours 
and vigour —* Perhaps,” ſaid he to 
the ſolicitous Nuſoirwanz, & this timely 


« repoſe may yet protract the term of 
my declining life.“ 


The 


. . 
The appointed day arrived. The 
commanders, the heads of the depart- 
ments, the delegates, the principal 
judges, tlie daroges, the governors 


of the provinces, the yet ſurviving . 
Nowians aſſembled in the divan. A 
throne was reared in the great open hall: 


on the ſides of the Meidan flood the 


beſt Perſian warriors ; and the ſurround- 


ing ſpace was filled wuh an innumerous 
multitude. Uſong mounted the throne 
with all the ſplendor of an eaſtern 
monarch ; the heir ſat near him on a 
lower ſeat. | 


Nobles and chiefs of Perſia !” ſaid | 
Teng; © Fifty years are this day 
« elapſed, ſince you have placed me 
gon this throne: thanks for your con- 


-« fidence'! 


- 
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oo dence ! thanks for your ſteady loy- | 
| alty! No Per/ian has. ever grieved the 


cc 
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emperor's heart by his murmurs or 


« diſcontent: no Perſian has ever been 


cc 


cc 


the enemy of Uſong. I am no longer 
he, who once encountered your auda- 
cious foes, and ſtrenuouſly!ſtood forth 
in your defence: my arm is withered, 

my ſight is dim, my voice is faint; 
and ſoon ſhould I appear to mw the 
mere ſhadow of a monarch.” K 


2 * 


F 
' Fi 


« You lee me now for the laſt time; 


but I ſhall not leave Perſis a deſtitute. 


1 have done my beſt to form a 


worthy ſucceſſor : receive him with 


confidence; love him as you have 


loved Uſong : in him the blood of 


Ali and of Zengis are united. Long 


60 Jive 
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«, live 1/hmael Padiſhaw the emperor of 
cc Perſia! He then deſcended : he girt 
the hallowed ſword of Ruſtan round the 
loins of his' illuſtrious grandſon, and 
| led him to the vacant throne, 


Anguiſhed - amazed, and yet affected 
by the noble appearance of the graceful 
youth -accuſtomed to revere the words 
of Uſeng as the decrees of wiſdom; the 
whole affembly exclaimed aloud, Long 
_« hve Iſmael Padifſhaw ! Oh may he 
* gy us Ujong 528 


| The crandees paid homage to , the new 
emperor according to the eaſtern cuſ- 
toms : and the exhauſted Uſong _w- | 
I drew to ſeek repoſe, 
2 155 vniben 


+ 3 

4 nile now ſeldom left him. Fits 

ſtrength daily diminiſhed ; and daily 
did his eyes beam forth a greater bliſs, 
which had not its ſource on earth. He 
defired once more to ſee his ſucceſſor. 
« Iſpmael, ſaid he, © is young, but he is 
e virtuous. Liſten tothe counſels of thy 
« mother; I heard them and have found 
te them profitable: who can love thee 


« better? Be not too confident: conſult, 
6 ponder, and then reſolve. I have en- 


% deayoured to fill the offices with 
« worthy men; be not haſty in diſ- 
placing them: love the friends of thy 

'< progenitor ; they have been true to 

« him, and experience has enlightened 
« them.” He embraced: the dejected 
Jhmael—He turned next to the weeping | 
Nuſhirwani, and, with the moſt tender 
: glance, | 


"0 WS 4 
glance, «Farewell, my Nuſhirwani, P ſaid 
he; „farewell, my worthy friend! Uſe 
<« all the attractive charms of thy per- 
fſuaſive mind, to preſerve the confi- 
« dence of thy generous ſon: on your 
mutual harmony depends the Perſian 
welfare. After T am expired, Veribeni 
« will acquaint thee with the words 
that have made death a welcome 
1 gueſt, Farewell and die as Long — 
He embraced his agonizing conſort, and 
prayed her to ſeek comfort i in Nuſbir- 
wants friendſhip. He took leave of his 
faithful Scherin, and of all his beſt 
friends and intimates. He then deſired 
to be left alone. I can no lon ger, 
faid he fainting, Veribeni alone remained. 
The emperor was heard, at times, to an- 
ſwer ſome of the diſcourſes of the grave 
Vol. II. E 
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Vaudois: ſoon after he uttered only ſhort 
affirmatives; and Veribeni ſpoke now 
alone. 


NMuſbirwani, who was in the next 
room, could no longer contain herſelf: 
ſhe flew precipitately to the ſide of 
her expiring parent's bed. My lord! 
My father!“ cricd ſhe, wringing her 


hands. Uſong beheld her with an aſpect, on 


which the radiance of celeſtial gladneſs 
was wide expanded; calm and without 


a cloud. — This was his lateſt glance; 


he fixed his cloſing eyes upon his darling, 


and ſlept in peace the ſleep. of death. 


Vieribeni was offered all that imperial 
| liberality could beſtow, to reward his 
faithful ſervices. © No,” ſaid he, © what 


« ] have 
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have done will find a Remunerator. 


* 


I ſhall die happy, the greateſt of 
„ men has known the truth; but no 
one ſhall ſuſpe& me of earthly views. 
This is my ſole requeſt. Take, 
O moſt excellent Nufhirwani ! this ſim- 
ple narrative of the laſt hours of thy 

glorified parent: it is his laſt bequeſt.“ 

Veribeni retired into a ſolitude. His wiſh | 

was ſoon accompliſhed: he died not long 

after without a friend, without a wit- 

neſs, without any human comfort or 1 
aſſiſtance but HE was with him, who,  _ 3 

to all eternity, will not ſuffer his 4 

beloved to ſhed a tear of forrow. = 


* 


THE END 


* * 
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